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HE National Conference of Unitarian and Other Christian Churches 
was formed in the year 1865, with the purpose of strengthening the 
churches and societies which should unite in it for more and better 
work for the kingdom of God. These churches accept the religion of 
Jesus, holding, in accordance with his teaching, that practical religion 
is summed up in love to God and love to man. 

The Conference recognizes the fact that its constituency is Congre— 
gational in tradition and polity. Therefore, ft declares that nothing in ~ 
this Constitution is to be construed as an authoritative test; and we 
cordially invite to our working fellowship any who, while differing from 
us in belief, are in general sympathy with our spirit and our practical 
aims. [Preamble to the Constitution unanimously adopted in 1894.] 


Editorial. 


HE anniversaries in Boston have begun with anima- 
tion, and, so far as we are able to report, have 
shown that our churches and workers feel the im- 
pulse of fresh hope and courage. Not only those 
who live in the genial Unitarian atmosphere of 
Eastern Massachusetts, but also those who fight harder bat- 
tles in New York and those who come from more lonely 
posts have new faith not only in the value of our churches as 
contributors to the common welfare, but also in the success 
that will come if they are patient and persevering. The 
common report is that things are ‘‘ moving ” among ourselves 
and that in the world about us things are ‘‘ coming our way.” 
There is an increasing disposition to serve our common 
cause with humility, earnestness, and the suppression of ec- 
centric individualism and ambitions. We are learning that 
the work must be put in front, and that our men and institu- 
tions are to be tested. by the service they render. We are 
able to give this week only the report of Secretary St. John 
for the Unitarian Association and the report of the proceed- 
ings of the Western Conference. Next week our paper will 
be filled with anniversary proceedings, 


os 


Tue General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church which 
began last week in Philadelphia has not only the twentieth 
century movement to inaugurate, but it has also on ws hands 
the weightiest problem which can by any possibility challenge 
its attention. Shall or shall not the Westminster Confession 
of faith be maintained as a standard of belief? If the As- 
sembly votes to set the catechism aside as a relic of an- 
tiquity, then mighty questions concerning truth and freedom 
are before it. Having set aside the ancient standard of faith, 
the Presbyterian Church can no longer inquire whether any 
belief is or is not in accord with the accepted faith of the 
Church. It must now ask the larger questions, What is true 
and how do we know it to be true? What is false and how 
do we know it to be false?. These questions of necessity 
raise another,— How can any man judge between truth and 
falsehood unless he be free to search, to meditate, and to 
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declare the result of his meditations? “The truth shall 
make you free” is a saying for all time and all men. The 
errors of liberalism have come from reversing that statement. 
Freedom does not always make a man true, but the truth re- 
ceived in humility and stated with sincerity sets the soul free. 
The Presbyterian Church has now an opportunity second to 
none to serve the world by accepting the supremacy of truth 
and guaranteeing freedom to those who would search for it. 


a 


EpiscopaL diocesan conventions have been held in va- 
rious parts of the country. ‘These meetings correspond to 
our annual meetings of the Unitarian Association and the 
biennial sessions of the National Conference. ‘They are de- 
voted to the transaction of the business of the Episcopal 
Church, and have’ no responsibility for the Episcopal con- 
gresses which are now and then called by individuals to 
consider public questions. Our readers sometimes praise 
the freedom and flexibility of the Episcopal Congress, for- 
getting that it represents nothing but itself. Looking over 
the proceedings of half a dozen of these conventions, we 
note among the most interesting decisions the vote of the 
diocese of Massachusetts, praying the general convention 
for leave to divide that diocese-into two. After ample dis- 
cussion, 169 clergy and laity voted in favor of the division, 
and 28 voted against it. The alternative to division was the 
appointment of a bishop-coadjutor. In this convention also 
a vote was passed begging for the liberty to use the revised 
version of the Bible that is now enjoyed in England. In the 
next General Convention, among other changes in the consti- 
tution and canons of the Church, it is proposed to declare 
that “no person shall be permitted to officiate in any con- 
gregation of this Church by preaching or by performing any 
priestly, clerical, or ministerial act without producing suf- 
ficient evidence of his being duly ordained to minister in 
this Church.” 

az 


Tue Congregational Home Missionary Society has re- 
cently held a session in Boston. The treasurer reported that 
the “society began the year with. a net debt of $108,544.82. 
The receipts of the National Society during the year, from 
contributions, legacies, and other sources, were $355,254.76. 
The expenditures of the National Society for missionary la- 


bor and expenses during the year have been $290,408.12. | 


The net debt of the National Society at the close of the fiscal 
year, March 31, rgot, is $63,698.18, —a decrease in the debt 
during the year of $44,846.64. The auxiliary societies raised 
and expended in their own fields during the year $202,731.59. 
Adding this to the total receipts of the National Society, we 
have a grand total of receipts for home missions for the year 
of $538.986.35, and a grand total of expenditures of $494,- 
139.71. The receipts from donations are over $160,000; 
from legacies, about $170,000. The total expenditure for 
missions was $290,000, of which about $47,000 went in 
about equal sums for cost of administration and ‘cost of 
communicating -information.” 


fd 


THE resignation of Prof. George Holley Gilbert from the 
chair of New Testament interpretation in the Chicago Theo- 
logical Seminary has been accepted with unanimity by the 
board of directors. We do not see how the directors could 
take any other course so long as they propose to stand by 
the doctrines of the deity of Jesus and his supreme author- 
ity as second person in the Trinity. As we have shown else- 
where, Prof. Gilbert’s interpretation leaves not a shred of 
these doctrines in their historic form. While he holds to 
some forms of doctrine which Unitarians could not accept, 
his teaching does not support any of the great historic creeds 
of Christendom. ‘This action is not final so far as Congre- 
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gationalism is concerned ; for it is now evident enough that 


in the seminaries at Bangor and Andover such liberty of in- - 


terpretation is allowed, and is to be allowed, as will make it 
possible for students to fit themselves in these schools for 
Unitarian pulpits, without losing any of the freedom of dis- 
cussion, concerning the Old Testament or the New, to which 
they have been accustomed at Meadville or Cambridge. 
Prof. Paine at Bangor carries his interpretation even further 
than Prof. Gilbert; for he not only states the facts, but 
draws conclusions from them which destroy the foundations 
of orthodoxy as it was understood even a quarter of a cen- 
tury ago. ; : ; 
ad 


A MULTI-MILLIONAIRE, moving about in the free society 
of a republic, must in time discover what place is accorded 
to him in the judgment of his fellow-citizens. All men like 
praise. No man likes to be hated. In time those who are 
very rich will separate themselves into two classes: the one 
will be admired and loved, the other hated and contemned. 
When the line is drawn in the popular estimation, emigration 
will set in toward the company of those who are regarded as 
worthy of the highest honor. Those who, while objects of 
popular contempt, are unrepentant and defiant will gradually 
make their homes abroad, increasing that colony of American 
exiles who have left their country for their country’s good, and 
who attempt, in the enjoyment of the pleasures that money 
will buy, to make up for the loss of those pleasures which 
can come only out of sympathetic regard for the good opinion 
and affection of their fellows. 


The Heresy of Prof. Gilbert. ” 


Prof. Gilbert, late of the Chicago Theological Seminary, 
has just published a book entitled ‘‘The First Interpreters 
of Jesus.” The book is unique. So far as we know, the 
circumstances attending its origin have had no parallel in 
the history of literature. A professor in a theological school, 
charged with heresy because of books he had written, pleaded 
not guilty, and declared his doctrine to be orthodox and 
wholesome. His accusers, who are also his judges, withheld 
sentence, and requested him to write another book, with the 
understanding that if, when published at the end of a year, 
the book should be regarded as sound, he should retain his 
position; but if, in their judgment, it turned out to be her- 
esy, he should withdraw. Prof. Gilbert accepted the terms, 
and has produced the book. 

While in many particulars his teaching is as orthodox as 
that of any other leader of the new theology, parts of his 
interpretation of the writings of Paul, Peter, and others, could 
not be called orthodox after any recognized standard. _In 
regard, for instance, to the nature of Jesus, he quotes the 
language of Paul as if,he meant exactly what he said and no 
more. His method is that of any Unitarian theologian, and 
brings him to the conclusion that Paul regarded Jesus as in 
every respect a true man, or, as in derision it was once 
phrased, ‘‘a mere man.” He cites many chapters and verses 
for the benefit of careful students which we need not quote. 
The facts, as he states them, we can give in very simple 
form. 

He says, “Paul regarded Jesus as a true man, one in 
whom nothing that is essential to the constitution of man 
was lacking.” Again he says that Paul ascribes to Jesus a 
human origin, and never suggests that the human origin was 
limited to the material body. ‘Had he held such a view, 
and had he wished his readers to hold it, he must have ex- 
pressed it.” ‘Hence we say that Paul ascribes to Jesus a 
human origin, and that this includes both body and spirit.” 

Referring to the argument drawn from the miraculous con- 
ception of Jesus, Prof. Gilbert says that Paul never refers to 
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it, and that “neither Paul’s teaching in general, nor any 


known facts, shut us up to a miraculous birth as the only 


way by which sinlessness can be realized.” In another way 
it appears that Paul regarded Jesus as a true man, for he 
places him in “ parallelism with men.” God is their Father, 
as he is the Father of Jesus. Also, men are exhorted to be 
conformed to his image. They are joint heirs with him, and 
they may share his glorified life. As God was in Christ and 
is in believers, so they are in God.” 

But, “ finally,’it appears that Paul regarded Jesus as a true 
man, because he not only puts him in significant parallelism 
with men, but also distinguishes between him and God.” He 
frequently calls him “a man, he never plainly calls him God.” 
“There are two passages,” he says, “in which it seems 
grammatically possible to suppose that the word God refers to 
Christ ; but it is equally possible not to refer it to him.” In 
addition to all this Paul repeatedly affirms that God is one, 
and in that connection speaks of Jesus in a way that dis- 
tinguishes him from God. ‘There is one God, one medi- 
ator also between God and men, a man Christ Jesus.” 
Twice “ Paul says there is one God, and then adds, there is 
one Lord Jesus Christ.” The disciples, also, are described 
as belonging to Christ, and Christ to God. 

While the interpretations of Prof. Gilbert are simple and 
sensible, conforming as nearly as possible to the very state- 
ments made by Paul, and while they have all the marks of 
candor and truth, and are in the strictest sense “ evangeli- 
cal,” we do not see how, by any stretch of interpretation, 
they can be called oithodox, using that word in its accepted 
meaning. ‘That this teaching is true, and that it will prevail 
in the Christian Church, seems to us to admit of no doubt 
whatever. That Prof. Gilbert™is right in his claim that the 
doctrine of the Messiahship and Lordship of Jesus, which he 
teaches, is the essence of orthodoxy, and does not depend 
upon the belief that Jesus was very God, we have no doubt. 
That he draws his doctrines fairly from the teaching of the 
New Testament seems to be evident. 

Of course, the discussion is not concluded when Prof. Gil- 
ber has set forth in plain terms what he believes to be the 
exact meaning of the language used by the New Testament 
writers. In the-introduction to his book he says that the aim 
of the student “is not to defend these views. It is not to 
show their harmony or lack of harmony with the revelation 
of Jesus or with the teaching of the Church in subsequent 
ages. The solitary question with which we here approach 
these documents is the question of fact, — What do they 
teach?” While we admit that they do not teach Unitarian- 
ism in its modern form, it is also evident to us, and we think 
the work of Prof. Gilbert will convince many, that still less 
do they teach any modern form of orthodoxy. 


The Goose and the Golden Eggs. 


Churches may be divided into two classes in respect to 
practical Christianity. The one class consists of those who 
work as wholes. Whatever their members do in charities 
and reforms, they love to do together. Sometimes they will 
not work in anything which does not bear the mark and 
submit to the control of their church, The result is that 

their church gets a great name as a “working church.” Its 
year-book makes a fine display of statistics which represent 
the amount of good which its people believe themselves to 
be doing in the outside world. 

So far as this work is genuine,— that is, is done for the 
work’s sake and not with the primary purpose of interesting 
the workers in the church itself,— such a body is performing 
an admirable part in the kingdom of God. It is the organ 
through which large numbers of persons whose fortune, 
ability, or position, is not such as to make their individual 

_ power tell of itself, may, by “pooling” their efforts, make 
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notable contributions of money or energy to the world’s 


needs. Such a church also forms a training school where 
those who are not likely to learn of worthy objects of chari- 
table effort or to know how to aid them are informed and 
instructed in well-doing. ‘ 

As a secondary effect, it is also worth considering that 
such a church grows stronger in itself, and justifies its exist- 
ence to the world, by showing its effectiveness as a working 
body. ‘There are many, perhaps an increasing number of 
persons, who are not especially religious, and who are not 
attracted by the worship of a church, who are drawn to its 
work. Others, who have no time for work and equally little 
taste for worship, are glad to know of an institution that can 
be their almoner. Such a church, therefore, is apt to grow 
strong and closely knit.within itself, and to win the respect 
of the community by what, from one point of view, might 
seem a self-interested policy in its working life. 

The other class of churches consists of those who look 
upon themselves rather as inspirations to individuals than as 
organizations for corporate work. They do little or nothing 
as bodies, and are shy of putting their name or that of their 
sect to any institution or cause. Of this class are a great 
many, if not the majority, of our Unitarian parishes. Partly 
because they were once, in many cases, the town parish, and 
thus interested in whatever concerned the town as such, 
and partly because the denominational spirit is not very 
strong, they seldom undertake definite charity work in their 
own name, and often do not organize themselves for any 
permanent and distinct purpose. The stranger or the short- 
sighted man might judge their religion to be unfruitful of good 
deeds, but a closer examination of the results of the church’s 
life would much alter his verdict. He would find a differ- 
ence of policy and method rather than of interest in the 
world’s welfare. He would notice that, of the men and 
women who ate prominent in the better life of the town or re- 
gion, a disproportionately large share were of this quiet and 
apparently inactive parish. He would soon understand that 
in their view the church is a source of inspiration rather than 
an agent of good works. These men and women receive at 
least a share of the spirit which impels them to their public 
service from the Sunday worship. ‘Thence each one, taking 
whatever new power he can appropriate from that source, 
goes forth to do as he has been inspired to do. 

There is much to be said for this method of the Christian 
life. It is at least unselfish and disinterested, so far as any 
attempt to use charitable work as a means of church 
aggrandizement is concerned. It is also a more natural 
and often more effective method of work, inasmuch as it 
groups the workers for any cause according to their real tastes 
and affinities, and not around the irrelevant fact of belonging 
to another organization. But the practical effect is often- 
to distract attention from the needs of the church as a 
corporate body. It is a common saying and a not uncom- 
mon fact that Unitarians will give to everything but their 
own churches. Their energy, their means, their organizing 
ability, are spread abroad, to’ the great benefit of the world 
and often of other churches, while their own languish and 
struggle. 

What is this, however, but killing the goose that laid the 
golden egg of disinterested benevolence? It is universally 
conceded that the advent of Unitarianism in New England 
was followed by a high: development of public and private 
charities. It is equally clear that, even where they have 
had control of institutions, as colleges, or of movements, 
as charity reforms, they have not only allowed them to be 
unsectarian, but have insisted that they should be so. The 
result has often been that other bodies of Christians, not 
to say less scrupulous, but less broad in their fundamental 
ideas, the place and duty of churches, have taken advantage 
of this generosity, have quietly installed themselves on the 
box and had their names painted on the side of the coach, 
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gaining thereby the reputation of being the sole proprietors 
and promoters of the concern. The result isa distinct loss 
in the spirit of single-minded, broad, and unsectarian well- 
doing. The moral-is that Unitarians, by neglecting the 
corporate life of the churches and the denominations, which 
makes the disinterestedness which they admire and prac- 
tise possible, are helping to make it impossible, and to 
restore that narrow sectarian policy which makes charities 
and institutions of philanthropy play a double part, not 
simply existing to help the world, but to glorify and build 
up a church or an ecclesiastical communion. ‘These things 
ought ye to have done,”—the good works in the world,— 
“but not to have left the others ’’— the care for the purity of 
the source of inspiration — “ undone.” 


The Miracle of Life. 


The miracle of life from death is performed. The evolu- 
tion of the year is the continuous presence of purpose. There 
is no mistaking this fact. As we enter a new year’s life- 
unfolding, and move through the months, if this which is 
about us is not purposive,— operating by intellect and will, 
then we can know of nothing that will demonstrate will or 
purpose. Our own actions never show the continuity, the 
certainty, the Jene-volens, the adaptation of means to ends, 
which appear in nature. Our possible existence as agricult- 
urists depends on our faith in nature’s good sense. We do 
not sow blindly. Spring performs an apparent impossibility. 
We have learned that a resurrection of life from death in the 
fields is possible. Before the leaves expand, we have already 
placed the seed in the ground. Faith lives in our hearts. 
We are ready to move on together,— we and nature. Now 
what do we make of it? what can we make of it? Is it less 
than child and parent? When summer yellows the air, we 
are again prepared; for we knew, not that the season would 
roll over and the months fall out by the way, but we knew 
that the corn days were sure, and we had a working faith in 
the great purpose that is about us and above us. Our mis- 
takes will come from supposing that we measure the universal 
purpose or the world purpose or the purpose of the year; 
and so, if it does not measure itself to our efforts, or lack of 
efforts, or to our wishes, we talk of nature as blundering. 
It seems probable that’a drought, which eats up our gardens, 
is not a desire to damage us, but a part of the purpose to 
which we have not adjusted ourselves. We have cut down the 
forest, but we have forgotten to establish an irrigating sys- 
tem. Then we pray to God to save our crops. ‘The trouble 
is the farmer has got out of gear with the working force and 
working purpose in nature. May we not say it with utter 
reverence, that what the farmer needs is to keep in running , 
gear with God? Is not science in its sum total the exposi- 
tion of the positive co-operation of God and man? 

The mystery is how much of the readjusting goes on. 
The millions of insects which prey on our fruits and cereals 
have been driven from leafy coverts in dense forests or vast 
wildernesses. Birds that were wild to us have come to be 
our allies in reducing the number of these antagonists. We 
shall learn that a reasonable civilization works closer with 
the divine purpose, and comprehends that God does not 
exist, as our hired man, to prevent results which we have 
carelessly or otherwise prepared for. The place for prayer 
is not to secure amendments for our own blundering or shift- 
lessness, but to keep us in working trim with the Father. 
True prayer is the study of the facts of nature and life; and 
the struggle not to antagonize the true, beautiful, and good, 
—that is the orderly purpose of the life that purposes. 

Let us comprehend that the curse of Christianity has 
always been that infusion of dualism which came in from 
the states adjacent to Palestine. We have before us to re- 
consider matter, and to refuse any longer to hold it to be 
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antagonistic to spirit. The flesh and the soul are not two, 
but one. Our divine call is not to get rid of the body, but 
to know it and to ennoble it. Dualism invariably slumps 
into the trinity, the World, the Flesh, and the Devil. No 
such trinity is recognized by the higher faith that brings us 
individually into close relation with the infinite Father, and 
makes of this 4 working faith in all the affairs of life. To 
secure a faith of this sort and a life of this sort is the prob- 
lem ahead for Christianity. No work is too humble to be 
injected with this spirit of co-operation with God. It be- 
longs not only to the preacher, but to the farmer and the 
mechanic. 


American Unitarian Association. 


The session of the Western Unitarian Conference which 
has just beén held at St. Louis has proved the most stimu- 
lating and encouraging of any within my memory. Time 
and change have done away with the old causes of differ- 
ence in the conference, and a new spirit of resolution and 
co-operative energy has awakened and. unified the churches. 
The spirit of the conference had grown somewhat bitter, 
first by too much shaking, and then by too much settling on 
the lees. Now the wine has been decanted and mixed with 
new vintage, and proves sweet, mellow, and vivifying. 

The conference gave evidence [of its new courage and 
harmony, not only in the spirited addresses and discussions, 
but also in promptly raising all the money needed to wipe 
out the old debt which has been a drag on all the con- 
St. Louis hospitality was 
unbounded. The unusually large delegations were cared 
for with most generous good will. Both the Church of the 
Unity and the Church of the Messiah put on a beautiful 
array of flowers; and white, purple, and golden irises flut- 
tered their gonfalons at every corner. What a satisfaction 
to meet in the beautiful great Church of the Messiah, cer- 
tainly one of the most impressive of our “ méeting-houses 44 
What a noble and substantial congregation the preacher of 


the conference sermon faced! how perfectly the admirable ~ 


volunteer chorus aided the service with well-chosen music! 
I only wish the sermon had been more worthy of the audi- 
ence and the setting. 

If the conference has a fault now, it is that the laymen of 
the churches are insufficiently represented. Hosmer, Hull, 
Delano, and Scheible of Chicago, Hoge of Keokuk, Abbott 
of St. Joseph, together with a number of royal business men 
from St. Louis and Alton, are obviously representatives of 
the best quality; but there ought to be more of them. The 
women did better. Bright and earnest women represented 
the churches in Kansas City, Lincoln, Lawrence, Topeka, 
Cincinnati, Milwaukee, and many more. Why is so little 
use made of these lay men and women in the administrative 
work? Accustomed as I am to the National Board, which 
is more than half laymen, and to appointing working com- 
mittees at our Association meetings composed almost wholly 
of lay delegates, I was surprised enough when the clerical 
chairman of the conference (the lay president was absent) 
read his long list of committees with a “ Rev.” before nearly 
every name. I like ministers, but there may be an excess’in 
“the benefit of clergy.” I venture to believe that the West- 
ern Conference will not suffer if it has more alert business 
men and well-informed and interested laywomen on its ad- 
ministrative boards and committees. 

But what a splendid set of ministers it is! None better 
in the country !— men and women in earnest, self-forgetting, 
patient with the day of small things, resourceful, optimistic. 
These folk are hard at work, and that keeps them cheerful 
and brave. How well they keep the good stroke set by 
their brave and sagacious secretary ! how they press toward 
the mark, not for vain glory or selfish satisfaction, but for 
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the-winning of the truth and the upbuilding of righteousness | 
Most of these ministers are new men in the conference. 
Father Covell, Blake, Thayer, Douthit, Judy, Miss Gordon, 
and Miss Safford nobly represented the old guard; but the 
rest have all come into the Western department within a few 
years. They know nothing about old feuds or reactions. 
They are mostly young men who have won promotion after 
good service in Eastern parishes or who have had the pluck 
and good sense to start their professional careers in the 
West. Here are Simons of Cleveland and Boynton of St. 


Paul, and Gilmore of Madison and Ramsay of Kansas City, 


and Pulsford of Chicago and Elberfeld of Quincy, and Day 
and Spencer of St. Louis. All these won their spurs in 
comparatively small New England parishes. <All within a 
year or two have come into these new opportunities of ser- 
vice and influence, and are improving them as we knew they 
would. And here are Hawley of Louisville and Wyman of 
Topeka, and Bennett of Lawrence and Gebauer of Alton, 
and Rosbach of Ida Grove and Baker of Sheffield, and Miss 


“Buck of Manistee, young ministers all, who are abundantly 


proving the wisdom of their decision to start in the West. I 
have mentioned only ministers who are in attendance at the 
conference, but I do not forget their equally devoted com- 
rades who have had to stay at home. 

What a cosmopolitan set of ministers we are! We rep- 
resent a true religious democracy, a splendid unity in diver- 
sity. Pulsford is a Scot, Lazenby and Spencer are English. 
Ramsay is Irish, Gebauer is German. Boynton and Day 
come from Massachusetts, Simons from New Hampshire, 
Wyman and Gilmore from Maine, Bennett from Ohio, South- 
worth from Western New York, and soon. From different 
nationalities, through diverse religious training and expe- 
rience, they have come into the unity of the spirit. It has 
done me good to meet these stanch and cheerful fellow- 
workers. I got out of the Conference a good deal more 
than I could give. ~ SAMUEL A. ELIOT. 


Current Topics. 


A LARGE share of public attention was directed last week 
to the struggle that was in progress between the United 
Traction Company, which controls the street railways of 
Albany, N.Y., and its striking employees. The issue that 
brought about the strike was the desire of the employees of 
the company to obtain recognition of their union by the cor- 
poration, to the exclusion of labor not belonging to the 
union. The police at the beginning of last week found 
themselves unable to deal with the increasing difficulties of 
the situation, and an appeal was forwarded to the governor 
of the State for troops. to enforce order in the streets of 
the capital. On Thursday, the United Traction Company 
attempted to re-establish the movements of its cars, under 
guard of State militiamen. In the fighting that ensued, one 
citizen, not a striker, was killed outright, and another re- 
ceived injuries which later resulted in his death. In both 
cases the casualties were caused by the bullets of the 
militia. The incident was the culmination of the strike, 
which was terminated last Saturday on terms which, while 


- providing for a recognition of the street railway men’s union, 


also leave the corporation free to employ whatever non-union 
labor it may see fit to employ. 


a 


Tux triumphal journey which the President, accompanied. 


by Mrs. McKinley and the major portion of his cabinet, was 
making through the country, was interrupted at the begin- 
ning of last week, when the failing health of Mrs. McKinley, 
which culminated in a serious relapse, compelled the chief 
executive of the nation to cancel all his engagements for the 
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immediate future and to devote himself to his patient. A 
large tribute of public sympathy was paid to Mr. McKinley 
at the end of the week, when it appeared that Mrs. McKin- 
ley’s condition was such as to render her death a possibility 
at any moment. Messages of hope and sympathy poured 
upon the sick-room in San Francisco, where a troubled man, 
whose name and fame had been upon millions of lips | 
throughout the world for many years past, was watching 
with anxiety the struggle of his life-companion against death. 
The good news was scattered broadcast last Saturday that 
Mrs. McKinley was much better, and she has continued to 
improve steadily since. 
/ rd 


Harpty had the industrial struggle in Albany, N.Y., ter- 
minated, when another and a greater, the operations of which 
extend throughout the continent, was begun. On May 20 
the machinery and allied metal trades acted upon their 
ultimatum to their employers in nearly all the greater cities 
throughout the Union, and left their work in support of their 
demand for a reduction of their working day to nine hours 
without a corresponding reduction in wages. At the opening 
of the strike about 50,000 men in various parts of the 
country refused to work until their demands should have 
been conceded. The number did not diminish appreciably 
on the second day, nor did it increase to any notable extent. 
The policy of the strikers is being directed by a national 
committee of their representatives operating from Washing- 
ton, who, from that point, keep in constant touch with the 
heads: of the individual unions in the field. In most of 
the States in the Union machinists now have a work-day of 
eleven hours. In a few of them, as in Massachusetts, the 
work-day is ten hours. A protracted struggle is expected in 
some of the Western and Middle Western States, where enor- 
mous industries have been built upon the system now ob- 
taining. 

. rd 


Tue Pan-American Exposition at Buffalo, N.Y., was 
formally opened last Monday, with addresses by Vice- 
President Roosevelt and Senator Henry Cabot Lodge of 
Massachusetts, and a variety of musical and other symbolic 
accessories. ‘The dominant note of the occasion was, in ac- 
cordance with the purpose which the name of the Exposition 
implies, a closer union of commerce and of feeling between the 
republics of the American continent. All of the American 
republics were represented at the dedicatory exercises, 
and suitable messages were read from the heads of the dif 
ferent republics to the south of the Mexican border. The 
Exposition is intended to be a step in the direction to which 
theoretical economists, as well as active business men, 
exporters and manufacturers, have been trying to direct the 
attention of tradesmen and produeers ever since the United 
States became an exporting country; namely, the markets 
of Latin-America. German trade is being developed with 
great rapidity in South America, where the German exporters 
are making increasing inroads into the field which has been 
almost monopolized hitherto by the energetic Briton. The 
Exposition at Buffalo is regarded as an enterprise of peculiar 
timeliness and importance to the growing demands of the pro- 
ductive forces of the country for a larger field for its 
activities. 

ae 


PouiticaL developments of a spectacular character are 
expected in the French republic in the immediate future. 
The royalists, who have not been very conspicuous in the 
country since the trials for conspiracy which took place 
before the Senate, sitting as a full court at the opening of 
last year, are about to resume their agitation in a striking 
manner. The Marquis de Lur-Saluces, a royalist who in 1900 
was condemned, in default of appearance, to a banishment of 
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ten years, has returned to France, and has demanded a trial 
upon the charge of conspiracy which was brought against 
him at that time. The government will be probably unable 
to deny him atrial, and the Senate will have to resolve itself 
into a general court for the purpose of trying the marquis. 
This step will have the effect, in the first place, of postponing 
action by the Senate upon the law of associations, with the 
possibility that the government may fall before the Senate 
comes to a vote on the bill; and, in the second, of reopening 
the political turmoil throughout Paris and the provinces, which 
was so conspicuous a feature of the conspiracy trials in 1900, 
The French government professes to regard the prospect 
with tranquillity. 
& 


Tue Ottoman government has just closed a characteristic 
incident. ‘The Porte attempted to suppress the foreign post- 
offices which are maintained in Constantinople and in some 
of the other important cities of the empire, for the conveni- 
ence of the representatives of the foreign powers, as well as 
those citizens of foreign powers who choose to avail them- 
selves of the accommodation. These postal services were 
established and attached to the respective legations of several 
of the powers in the Turkish capital, when it was discovered 
that the Turkish government habitually violated the mails of 
foreign ministers, in order to familiarize itself with the secret 
instructions of their governments. A fortnight ago the 
Porte announced that the foreign postal systems would be 
tolerated no longer in the empire, and gave force to its dec- 
laration by seizing some of the mails of the foreign post- 
offices. The result was an organized protest by the repre- 
sentatives. After some of the customary haggling on the 
part of the Ottoman authorities, Tewfik Pasha, the Ottoman 
minister of foreign affairs, at the end of last week called 
upon the foreign ministers, expressed his regret for the in- 


cident, and promised that the Porte would refrain from fur- . 
ther interference with the established rights of the legations. 


Brevities. 


There are those who deny that the conservation of matter 
is proved. 


It isreported that in the Allahabad University “an Indian 
girl is again bracketed first in order of merit in the first 
division.” 


Without reference to opportunities to work the tramp is 
becoming a member of society as peculiar and as persistent 


as the gypsy. 


It is claimed in England that the May meetings were in- 
vented in order that ministers might have a way of escape 
from spring house-cleaning. 


As the result of some exnerience in this country, the son 
Fukuzawa wrote to his father that the one thing in the 
Western world which would be most useful if adopted by 
Japan was the ideal of the American home. 


In the old times money was made by economy and 6 per 
cent. interest. Now economy is out of fashion, and 6 per 
cent. well secured is hard to get. Nevertheless, the young 
person who has habits of economy has a “ pull” upon fort- 
une worth any amount of boosting from without. 


If the mothers of the country knew their power, and could 
agree to say and do a few of the most important things in 
common, the world could not stand against them. They 
will train and teach every man and woman of the next gen- 
eration, and will transmit to them the mind-stuff out of which 
characters are formed, 
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When ,a man says that the shrinkage in the value of 
stocks during the panic last week reached $346,945,749.85, 
that 85 cents at the end goes far-to convince the public of 
the accuracy of his computation. They do not know whether 
he is right within a million dollars or a hundred million 
dollars, but the odd cents impress the imagination. 


Unitarian churches are always at a disadvantage in the 
eyes of the world because the members of our churches 
very seldom pass their large contributions for education or 
charity through the treasury of the church. If an Episco- 


‘palian gives $100,000, his church gets the credit of it. If 


a Unitarian gives a similar sum, the name of the church is 
never connected with it. i 


A Presbyterian contemporary claims that his church has 
the doctrine of Christian Science in much more rational and 
definite form. He explains the rapid progress of Christian 
Science and the slow movement of Presbyterianism by say- 
ing, ‘‘The new ship, with polished copper bottom, glides 
easily and swiftly: the old one, carrying barnacles on her 
keel, drags along slowly.” 


The /nadépendance Belge says that nothing can stop emi- 
gration from Ireland except Home Rule. But the Sacred 
Heart Review looks deeper into the problem, and the editor 
says: “We think it doubtful if even Home Rule would stop 
Trish emigration. Many Irish men and women arrive in 
America, for instance, who have not been forced to come by 
untoward circumstances at home. The cause of the phe- 
nomenon of Irish emigration lies deeper, we believe, than 
economics or politics. It seems to be a racial instinct. 
Whatever its cause, however, the future of the Catholic 
Church here in America is bound up in it to a large extent.” 


. 


Letters to the Editor. 


Learning by Heart. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register : — 


Within a few weeks there has been in your paper some 
discussion upon the subject of the advisability of children 
learning by rote texts from the Bible. It seems a question 
of some importance, and one view of it has apparently es- 
caped notice. 

It is generally conceded that things we learn in early youth 
stand by us. Witness the lists of prepositions and rules that 
many of us were obliged to commit to memory and to repeat 
over and over: now, in our maturity, we can rattle them off 
without an effort. Few of us, as we grow older, tax our mem- 
ory with hymns or verses learned by rote. In fact, to many 
people it seems almost an impossibility to get as absolutely 
familiar with the exact words as we could in our youth. So 
does it not seem as though, if the minds of our children were 
stored with the promises and helpful words of the Bible, 
learned thoroughly, repeated constantly, even if ot under- 
stood, that they would have, as they grow older, a storehouse 
of comfort and help ready to fall back upon? May there not 


. be occasions when those words of comfort and strength may 


be needed, not only for ourselves, but by the bedside of the 
sick or in the ear of the dying, where our hearts are too full 
to read from any book, and only the words that have become 
familiar in our early days rise almost unbidden to our lips? 


So let the children learn their Bible verses and the best 


hymns, and repeat them Sunday after Sunday in the good 
old-fashioned way ; and by and by the beauty, grandeur, and 
strength of them will prove a comfort and a blessing. ‘ 


B Ss. 
CAMBRIDGE, MAss, 


4 
4 
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To a Caged Canary. 


What subtle pulse is in thy blood, 

*. Poor bird, that teaches thee to sing, 

f That tells thee that the fair-eyed Spring 
Again to these rough shores is wooed ? 


How dost thou know that skies are fair, 
Close pent within a curtained room ? 
How canst thou argue‘from thy gloom 

The light and rapture of the air? ; 


I know that home-bound swallows flit 
Across the opal of the sky. 
My brain is servant to my eye; 

But how hadst thou a hint of it? 


How canst thou know that ash-buds swell, 
That violets peep in sweet surprise ? 
By what sense dost thou recognize 
a : The spring-song of the crocus-bell ? 


- ' I am upbraided by thy voice ; 
For, barred from all that makes the spring 
To human thought a blessed thing, 
Thou dost unwearyingly rejoice. 


I learn a lesson, bird, from thee. 
Shame, were my song less glad than thine, 
When Spring, with all her wealth is mine, 
And the wide world’s aglow for me. 
— The Galaxy. 


London Letter. 


T beheld the whole heaven studded with stars, both small 
and great; and, lo, every star was a man! Each had his 
own orbit, shone with his peculiar light, and was held in 
the leash of some invisible law and purpose. It was a sug- 

gestive, marvellous sight, though there was no novelty about 
it save the realization from the instant beholding. 

: By the whole heaven, I mean this metropolitan heaven. 
For the last five or six weeks these stars, differing in glory, 
have been moving day by day, night ‘by night, across our 
field of vision. So it will be for the next five or six weeks 
to come. It is the regular thing. Their coming can be 
counted on better than the November showers of meteors. 
These latter sometimes disappoint us; but the coming of 
these fallible sparks of omniscience, never! ‘They are part 


of the fixed human order of the great imperial city. Every - 


large and every insignificant sect sends up its representa- 

tive men to shine in words,—words very hopeful, con- 

fident, and even bewilderingly contradictory. Often dur- 

ing the months of these illuminating speakers — which, 

at least, make our Christian darkness visible —one rehears 

those old words of Paul as a sort of explanation: ‘“ There 

are so many kinds of voices ” — voices of diverse means and 

theories of grace —‘“‘in the world, and no kind is without 

signification.” 

Usually we have known what each would signify. The 

__ egotism and cock-sureness of the shining light that utters 

it; the certainty that what we don’t see and believe is not 

worth seeing and believing; in fact, is seen and believed at 

direst peri],—there has been a little less of that sort of 

thing this year than usual. The Congregationalists have 

_ been inclined to sing the praises of the Baptists, and the 

- Baptists have seen true light even among the unimmersed 

| Congregationalists. ‘There has been mutual admiration, re- 

proachment, and “I would a-wooing go.” The Presbyterians, 

instead of hearing their praises sung by Ian Maclaren, 

| have been brought by him before “the judgment-seat of 

: Christ,” and distinctly charged with self-righteousness. Their 

q worship, their preaching, their methods of work, and their 

: ideal of life were not in the main those of Jesus, but those 

a of the prosperous middle class. They had little sympathy 
< bd . . . ° 

Fe save for their own virtuous selves. Their abounding self- 

§ complacency and self-righteousness had created a wall of 
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partition between themselves and working folk. They for- 
get that, if they were themselves virtuous, it was because 
it was difficult for them to be anything else. But, to console 
these culprits at the bar, the brave doctor told them that 
their sin was that of the Christian Church; the sin that 
Jesus felt to be an almost hopeless hindrance to religion,— 
not that of the flesh, not the riot of the far country with its 


foolishness and misery, but the sin of pride, censoriousness, 


and unreality. 
At the May meeting of a London City Mission, only 
yesterday, a missionary told us that in his district, within 


thirty minutes, he saw seventy-four persons enter a public 


house for drink. Of these sixty-five were women. Only 
nine were men. Most of the women had children with them. 
This is a sample of what may be seen in almost any section 
of London. With material thus reared we are able to con- 
quer and civilize and bring to the foot of the cross the 
hypocritical Boers of South Africa! Isn’t it a mystery of 
Christian iniquity? God keeps silence. Do these men in 
high place imagine that he is such another as themselves ? 

It comes out, in the testimonies of those who work among 
the classes from whom, according to Dr. Watson, the virtuous 
and complacent Presbyterians shrink away, that not only 
does the drinking habit increase among the women of the 
metropolis, but also the habit of gambling. We talk of the 
love of athletics. Not only is the interest in physical con- 
tests of all sorts intense, but astonishingly wide-spread. 
Whole communities — men, women, and children — seem to 
lose their heads over a football or a cricket matclr, There 
was a contest at the Crystal Palace the other day which 
brought together a throng such as London, I suppose, has 
never seen. What secret impulse impelled so vast a throng? 
Not pure interest in the game, but interest in money to be 
lost or won. Probably nine-tenths of those who were in that 
fever of excitement — whose pulse went up even higher than 
on Mafeking Day —had bet something on the result. One © 
hears that families deposit something with the book-maker on 
bets more regularly than in the savings-bank,— more regu- 
larly than they can be depended upon to pay their rent. In- 
deed, they intend to pay their rent if by the good of good 
chance they win. A speaker yesterday told us of a street 
book-maker who sometimes collects a thousand pounds ‘a 
week from women and children alone. So great is the fas- 
cinating possibility of getting much for little,— something 
worth while for nothing, so speaking,— the increasing craze 
of gambling. Book-making is as open a business as pawn- 
broking, and, perhaps, more lucrative. There are about 
twenty thousand of these book-makers in Great Britain. It 
is a way to thrive, as well as keeping a dram-shop or taking 
the life and property of republics. 

The Wesleyans, in all their various splits and resplits, do 
not seem inclined to greet each other with a holy kiss or to 
kiss with marked cordiality any other sect. They have com- 
plained of leakage for the last few years. Whether they have 
arrested that disease does not very clearly appear. But I no- 
ticed that their Missionary Society had spent last year nearly 
five thousand pounds more than it had received. A body so 
divided against itself, with so many different treasurers and 
treasuries as these Wesleyans, Methodists, Primitives, and 
Old and New Connections, must find it difficult to be strong 
either in purse or in the Lord, although its numbers, when 
all its sections are counted, are very considerable. 

One must not omit to notice the glory of this month’s 
meetings, that of the Nineteeth Triennial Conference of the 
Liberation Society. This brings together all the great lights 
which shine, to show cause why the Parliamentary Church of 
the realm should be disestablished. Its activity is certainly 
unabated, though disestablishment is much more likely to 
come from within, when it does come, than from the baying 
of all hounds of nonconformity without. A considerable 
and a constantly growing number of Churchmen are quite as 
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eager for disestablishment as the men who form this Libera- 
tion Society. But the Liberation Society goes further than 
what is known as the Churchman Liberation League. The 
Liberation Society will insist that the Church liberated from 
State control shall also be made to relinquish State patronage 
and support. To the Churchman that is a hard morsel to 
digest. He does not see his way to allowing that his church 
may yet live if cast, like these various dissenting bantlings, 
on the rock. He has leaned so long that he has little self- 
reliance. But the dissenter is nothing if not self-reliant; 

and, in the long run, the self-reliant body of English dissent, 
though often bumptious and not always smooth of tongue, 
will prove, even to the timid Churchman, that those who 
really care for religion, and are likely to be interested in or 
benefited by it, are both willing and able to pay for it. 

At Essex Hall, the headquarters of ‘‘ Liberal Thinkers and 
Workers” (I like this new designation), all is busy with the 
stir of many a preparation. When I wanted to interview the 
secretary of the British and Foreign Unitarian Associa- 
tion a day or two since, although he is one of the shining 
lights, he was quite lost and invisible in the blaze of the 
General Arrangements Committee. Never, I was told, were 
so many known to have come up to the city of our king as 
have now announced themselves. To get everything in 
readiness, and all comers prepared for, means work, which is 
sure to be, in this case, well done. The invitation issued on 
the édition de /uxe of the programme of their Néw Century 
Meetings is so good that it is a great pity that it is not also 
printed gn every announcement of arrangement. Let me 

ive it :— 

F ‘¢ All under whose eyes this notice may fall, of any church 
or no church, who are willing to come together for the 
study of the essentials of religion as things of the spirit and 
purpose,— things too great for dogmatic expression and too 
exalted for creedal affirmation or denial; all those who 
desire to see the world become better and are willing to work 
together for this betterment,— are cordially invited to these 
meetings. In the best possible way the meetings will be fra- 
ternal, not sectarian. We will erect no walls of separation 
not already existing. We will aim to ignore them all, while 
emphasizing the great commandment, love to God and love 
to man.” 

You have a great deal of breadth and catholicity in 


America, but I doubt. whether you can have anything 


broader or more catholic than that. S. F. 
May 4, 1901. 


Count Tolstoi. 


Count Tolstoi’s reply to the Holy Synod’s decree of.- 


excommunication is a long document, filling two columns of 
the Paris Zemps. This decree, he says, is illegal or inten- 
tionally ambiguous; it is arbitrary, unjustifiable, and men- 
dacious. Moreover, it contains a calumny and constitutes 
an incitement to wicked sentiments and acts. Count Tolstoi 
takes up all these points, justifying them one by one, He 
says finally: ‘‘I have not repudiated the Church because I 
had revolted against the Lord. I repudiated it, on the con- 
trary, because I wanted to serve God with all the force of 
my soul.” He goes on to say that for more than a year 
after having studied the dogmas of the Church he submitted 
its prescriptions to a sort of experimental test by the constant 
practice of the orthodox form of worship, with the result that 
he discovered that “the teaching of the Church is theoreti- 
cally a cunning and injurious lie, and practically a compound 
of coarse superstitions and sorcery, under which the sense of 
Christian doctrines disappears utterly.” He repudiates the 
charges of promoting propaganda of his own views. 

He admits that he denies the whole creed of Christianity 
considered as theology,— the incarnation of Jesus Christ, the 
Trinity, the Immaculate Conception, etc.; but he does not 
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deny “God the spirit, a unique God of love, the principle of 
all things.” ‘ He believes not in the Christian heaven and 
hell, but in the immortality of the soul and man’s moral respon- 
sibility. He repudiates the Sacraments, and gives in detail 


“his reason for so doing. He replies to those who accuse 


him of sacrilege for his description of the ceremony of the 
Lord’s Supper, and, expressing himself with passion, he says: 
“Tf the Christ who drove the money-changers from the 
temple were to return to-day and to see what is done in his 
name, he would certainly, with far greater and more legiti- 
mate wrath, fling far the banners, crossés, cups, tapers, and 
icons,— all the instruments of their sorcery, all that helps 
them to direct men away from God and his teaching.” He 
ends with a long and eloquent description of the God of love, 
whose will is that we should all live according to the law of 
love as the condition of bringing real fraternity into a planet 
torn by dissensions. 

“Tt may be that my beliefs offend, afflict, or scandalize 
some persons : 
it is not in my power to change these beliefs any more 
than it is possible for me to change my body. I must live 
and shall be obliged to die — and before long; yet all this 
interests only myself. I cannot believe otherwise than I do 
believe at the moment when I am preparing to return to this 
God from whom Icame. I do not say that my faith has been 
the only incontestably true faith for all times; but I do not 
see any other simpler or clearer, none which responds better 
to the requirements of my mind and heart. “If suddenly 
there should be revealed another faith, better capable of sat- 
isfying me, I would adopt it at once; for truth is the only 
thing that is of importance to God. As for returning to the 
doctrines from which I emancipated myself at the price of so 
much suffering, I cannot do so. The bird that has taken its 
flight can never return to the shell out of which it came.”— 
Times, London. 


Spiritual Life. 


Religion is the very respiration of all faithful and loving 
toil; and to detach it for minutes specially reserved is like 
proposing to take your walk in the morning and do your 
breathing in the afternoon.—/ames Martineau. 


a 


So live to-day that, when to-morrow comes, 
Thou shalt not cloud the sun with vain regret ; 
But let thy hand and heart commit those deeds 
That love for man and faith in God beget. 
— Osgood Elliott. 
Pd 


All ¢hings are movable. Therefore, we must be shaken out 
of things. But, because this is so, we have no need to fear, 
though much shaken : only let us hold fast to our God. He 
is the holy one, and from him we have nothing to fear.— 
Lansing. 

ae 


To shape the whole future is not our problem, but only to 
shape faithfully a small part of it according to rules already 
known. It is perhaps possible for each of us, who will with 
due earnestness inquire, to.ascertain clearly what he, for his 
own part, ought to do: this let him with true heart do, and 
continue doing. The general issue will, as it has always 
done, rest well with a | higher intelligence oe ours.— 
Carlyle. . 

ei 


The besetting sin may become the guardian angel Let 
us thank God that we can say it! Yes, this sin that has 
sent me weary-hearted to bed and desperate in heart to 


it may be that they disturb or displease ; but. 


a re 
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morning work can be conquered. I do not say annihilated, 


but better than that,— conquered, captured, and transfig- 
ured into a friend, so that I, at last, shall say, My tempta- 
tion has become my strength! for to the very fight with it I 


owe my force.— W. C. Gannett. 


Let Me Begin Anew. 


s —— 


Lord God, thou lettest the green things start 
A new life every year: 

Out of their sunken selves they rise, 
Erect and sweet and clear. 

Behold the lily’s pure, white leaves 
Unfolding by each mere. 


. Hear the new, the golden flood of song 
_ The lark pours forth to the blue! 
Behold the strong, undaunted shoot 

Pushing its brave front through 
The fallen tree. Lord God, Lord God, 
Let me begin anew! 


Out of my own self let me rise; 
For God, if it can be 

Anew and noble growth may spring 
From yon decaying tree, 

Surely a strong, pure life may mount 
Out of this life of me. 


'— Ella Higginson, in the Pacific. 


The Anniversaries. 


Report of the Secretary, Rev. C. E. St. John. 


To the President and Members of the American Unitarian 
Association : 


So much of the work accomplished by your Association 
during the past year as can be stated in tabulated form is 
concisely reported in the form of an Appendix to this report. 
You will observe, by examining the statements in this Ap- 
pendix, that your administrative officers have not been inat- 
tentive to the systematic details which their position throws 
upon them, ‘ 

All of the matters referred to in the appendix, and many 
more which have not yet taken such shape that they can be 
thus announced, have passed under the careful consideration, 
not only of the full board of directors, but of special com- 
mittees. The directors have been most faithful in their 
attendance upon the monthly meetings, and upon their care- 
ful decisions the actions of the administrative officers have 
mainly been based. So far as the detail work of administra- 
tion has rested upon the president and secretary, they believe 
that the statements in the Appendix and the financial returns 
from the contributing churches will demonstrate that they 
have given all due attention to this part of their duty. But 
they desire now to state that they do not consider the tech- 
nical details of administration to be the most important 
part of their work. On the contrary, they hold quite an- 
other conception of the responsibilities and opportunities 
of the positions with which they have been by your votes 
honored. 

In proceeding to state our conception of what is really 
the important part of our work, I wish it could be distinctly 
understood that I do not suggest the slightest comparison or 
contrast between our work and that of our predecessors. I 
do not claim that there is a single new conception in what I 
am about to say. I have not searched for any definite state- 
ments of preceding secretaries as to their conceptions of 
their office. I suppose that each and every one of them 
has in the main aimed to do precisely what we are aiming to 
do, and what I give is simply our own statement of our 
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present conception of the work we have in hand. If it 
should chance in any way to differ from the conceptions that 
others have held in regard to the offices of president and 
secretary, this is simply witness to the fact that “new 
occasions teach new duties.” 

It seems to your president and secretary that the most 
important part of their work is carried on by their preach- 
ing to the churches and their speaking at conferences, clubs, 
alliances, and on other similar occasions. In their concep- 
tion the preaching which they endeavor to do stands fore- 
most. Neither of them has yet devoted a sermon to what 
would ordinarily be called asking for money with which to 
carry on the work. Neither of them has devoted the entire 
time of a sermon or address given at a service of worship to 
a statement of the specific nature of the administrative work 
of the denomination. We hold that the deepening sense of 
unity that is coming to our churches enables us to leave the 
work of giving this instruction as to details to the field secre- 
taries and local ministers. We are content to trust the in- 
come to the individual interest and loyalty of the workers in 
the churches; while we, occupying in some sense positions 
of leadership, devote ourselves to such public addresses as 
shall —if the power from high be given us—tend to arouse 
and organize into unity the spiritual earnestness of our 
people. To this end we preach sermons. We do not pri- 
marily make financial appeals. We are convinced that even 
from a worldly-wise point of view this is most helpful to our 
work; for we have found again and again that, where re- 
ligious earnestness is appealed to successfully, the contribu- 
tions can be depended upon to be generous. Without doubt 
our Association could find two men to do this work of preach- 
ing who would do it better than the present officers can. 
That is your responsibility, however. You have set us to 
the work, and this is the part of the work which we have felt 
to be the most important. Almost without exception we 
have, both of us, preached every Sunday in the year, more 
often than not preaching in two different churches on the 
Sunday. We have in no case thrust ourselves upon the 
churches, but have simply responded . to invitations received 
from them or from their ministers, It will be noticed from 
the Appendix that we have between us visited a large number 
of churches. We have reason to believe that in almost every 
case this has resulted in a more direct interest on the part of 
the churches visited in the denomination as such and in its 
religious endeavors. Our free Congregational churches have 
established a denomination in order to enter upon works 
that are more generous and far-reaching than those which 
merely carry forward local interests, That this whole coun- 
try may enjoy the religious freedom and benefits which we 
have received in our already existing congregations, we band 
ourselves more and more closely together with a recognition 
that our missionary work is not so much one of salvation as 
of a brotherly sharing of the best things in life. Whatsoever 
good thing we have, we desire to impart to whomsoever can 
be benefited thereby. It is to invigorate and organize this 
out-reaching spirit that your executive officers devote them- 
selves to preaching in the several churches. Some churches 
naturally need this service from us more than others do; and 
those which affirm that they need it not at all are usually 
the ones that need it most of all. 

We do not aim to develop theological conformity. We 
lay no stress upon one or another method of church admin- 
istration. We seek not to interfere in the settling or unset- 
tling of ministers. We simply throw what personal strength 
we have into the definite work of arousing the earnest inter- 
est of all our ministers and churches in the distinctively 
spiritual and missionary side of our work. Not content with 
merely organizing the power that already exists for these 
ends, we have devoted ourselves to the increase of that 
power. It is clear that success or failure in this endeavor 
cannot easily be reported. Without doubt, we have upon oc- 
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casion failed; but we have abundant reason to believe that 
to a very large extent we have succeeded. In carrying on 
our work as preachers at large, we have, so far as time has 
permitted, accepted every invitation that has been given to 
us, making no distinctions as to locality or the size of the 
church. Wheresoever fees have been offered, we have ac- 
cepted them, and paid them over to the treasury of the As- 
sociation; but not more than one-sixth of our preaching en- 
gagements have been for pay. We have made it a point, so 
far as possible, to accept all invitations to be present at con- 
ferences, and with hardly an exception have been able thus 
to represent the Association at the main conference gather- 
ings in all parts of the country. In order to cover more 
ground and really accept every invitation of this nature, we 
have followed the rule of never both being present at any 
given conference, the one being usually at the office when 
the other is at a meeting. 

The Appendix reveals to you that the various field sec- 
retaries and State secretaries have been diligent in their 
several duties,— duties which, while closely akin to those of 
the president and secretary, are yet more closely directed 
to the administrative details of the denominational life. 
Through these local secretaries the directors keep continu- 
ally in touch with different: sections of the country. A few 
quotations from reports received from our field secretaries 
will, I think, be interesting and instructive. 

Rev. George H. Badger, field secretary for New England, 
reports: “The year in New England has been mainly valu- 
able in the general strengthening of ‘things which remain.’ 
A marked increase of interest in missionary work is manifest, 
but this most practically directed toward vitalizing churches 
already existing. 

“For the future I would urge for this department : — 

“(r) A more serious consideration of our missionary re- 
sponsibility to country communities, both in the strengthen- 
ing of our country churches and in extending their influence 
into outlying territories. 

“‘(2) An increase of attention to ‘neighborhood ’ services, 
intended not to establish new churches, but to strengthen the 
churches central in each section. 

(3) A more systematic plan for holding platform meetings 
in sections where we have no churches,— for the general ex- 
tension of our faith,— this, too, without thought of immediate 
church building. ' 

“(4) A careful canvassin particular of conditions in Con- 
necticut where, on the one hand, we have a few weak churches, 
and where, on the other hand, there are several large com- 
munities in which no liberal preaching is heard.” 

From Rev. D. W. Morehouse, superintendent for the 
Middle States, comes the word :— 

“Our work during the past year has been cautiously pur- 
sued. and we have made in several respects very solid and 
substantial gains. On the whole I think our work has never 
counted for more; has never been more efficiently done ; the 
gains have never been more satisfactory. On the whole, the 
feeling manifested toward us by other churches is more kindly 
and appreciative. I feel very much encouraged, and look 
forward with confidence that we shall be able, by persistent 
and tactful effort, to still further strengthen and build up our 
cause.” 

Rev. F. C. Southworth, secretary of the Western Confer- 
ence, writes : — 

“The gain has been very much greater than the loss in 
the Zersonnel of the ministry, in the number of live churches, 
in the contributions for missionary work, in denominational 
loyalty, and, best of all, in the more effective co-operation 
between the Western Unitarian Conference and the National 
body. Next year ought to witness a considerable accession 
to the number of our churches. We have good men in our 
pulpits; but we need better men, and must have them before 
our Church is adequate to the task before it. 
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‘A body of Unitarian churches content to accept, if neces- 
sary, the limitations which freedom is apt to bring, is a per- 
petual teacher of a lesson of religious liberty, which is 
indispensable to a free country.” 

Concerning work in the State of Iowa, Rev. Mary A. Saf- 
ford, secretary of the Iowa Unitarian Association, says : — 

“In my thought our greatest need to-day is strong, well- 
equipped, enthusiastic ministers and a larger proportion of 
women ministers. More women in the pulpits would mean 
more men in the pews. We need ministers who are truly 
prepared for their work, so well educated that they have 
power to adapt themselves to their environment and are able 
to prove it, who will master it instead of allowing it to mas- 
ter them, who will work on long lines for the true salvation 
of human souls. Christian Science, Theosophy, and Progres- 
sive Orthodoxy claim many who would be with us if we had 
more deeply religious as well as intellectual ministers. The 
greatest value of the year’s work in Iowa, it seems to me, is 


the quickening of the spirit of fellowship, the sense of indi- . 


vidual responsibility, and missionary enthusiasm.” 

The report of Rev. George W. Stone, field secretary for 
the Pacific Coast, is as follows: 

‘‘ The work in this department has been moderately success- 
ful during the past year. - The extent of the territory and the 
scattered location of the churches make vapid work impos- 
sible. Visits are necessarily infrequent; and the time re- 
quired for interchange of letters is, on an average, rather 
more than a week, except where answers can be given by re- 
turn mail. 

“On the whole, the spirit in the churches has perceptibly 
improved in earnestness. There is also a visible growth of 
interest in religion, as distinguished from theology. This is 
surely a cause for congratulation. 

Tt is my opinion that our prospects for success will be fa- 
vorably affected as our ministry is re-enforced by the entrance 
of men who believe in religion with all their minds and 
hearts, and who are ready to make sacrifices for it. Such 
men, if they are willing to enter upon work in a new terri- 
tory, can extend our influence much more readily now than 
at any previous time. Wherever our views of religion are 
presented in the real Christian spirit, they find many who 
are ready to accept them and to enlist in their support. The 
new societies organized in this department during the past 
year are all the results of this class of work. The prospects 
of our cause on this coast would be vastly improved if we 
could found a training school for ministers in connection 
with one of our large universities. I am assured that we 
can have a chair for that purpose, either in the University 
of California at Berkeley or at Stanford University. In both 
these universities, 1 am assured that only liberal preachers 
attract any considerable number of students to the Sunday 
services, while it is an ‘open secret’ that the staff of in- 
structors is overwhelmingly on our side in all theological dis- 
cussions. 

“‘It would be of decided advantage to our cause if we could 
have two or more men of discretion, courage, and preaching 
power, to take up what, for the want of a better term, we 
might call field preaching. To illustrate, on the ‘ Peninsula’ 
there is a line of towns, four in number. It is possible to 
establish a church in every one of those towns; but it cannot 
be determined, finally, except by holding a number of ser- 
vices in those places and visiting among the .people. ‘This 
requires skill, courage, and above all, perseverance. Our ex- 


perience at Vallejo and Boisé indicates that in every town. 


there are numbers of persons ready for our word, when it is 
presented in the right spirit and clearly and definitely stated. 
This method, to my mind, is entirely practicable; and, if there 
is sufficient money available to carry it on, there can be no 
doubt as to its success, Arovided earnest and competent men 
can be secured to conduct the work. The time is ripe for 
just such work. The chief requisite is such men: 
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"You ask for ‘ conviction as to immediate prospects for our 
cause.’ I answer that such prospects depend upon our adii- 
ity to occupy the great opportunities offered us. We never had 
such opportunities. The great xed, a8 I see it, is for men.” 

The tenor of the reports from the field corresponds to the 
conviction of the president and secretary of the Association, 
which is that, while but few new churches have this year 
been established, the general condition of our body is very 
much improved, many churches ‘that have been languishing 
of late have by careful oversight been strengthened, and 
what may be called the missionary spirit has most decidedly 
increased among us. It is perfectly true that there are 
many individuals among the ministers as well as among the 
laity who take but little interest in anything that can be 
called the missionary aspect of our work. Nevertheless, it is 
a fact that the body, as a whole, has drawn together under a 
missionary spirit which can be relied upon by the adminis- 
trative officers with great confidence, and which can be 
depended upon to justify by its fruits the very great hope- 
fulness which animates all the executive and field officers of 
our Church in regard to our constantly increasing useful- 
ness. 

In increasing numbers our ministers are giving more or 
less time to missionary service outside of their own pulpits. 
The uniform experience is that in no case where a minister 
follows these wider interests has his home work been en- 
feebled thereby. There may be a few instances where men 
of rare spiritual ability have won a marked success by closely 


confining their attention to the one parish over which they | 


are settled. But, as a rule, every man, whether pre-eminent or 
merely of average ability, who has added to his devotion to 
his parish a certain amount of service at large, has by this 
broadening of his interest distinctly increased his power as a 
preacher and his usefulness to our cause. As a rule, where- 
ever churches are languishing under the ministry of any per- 
son that minister will be found to be one who has no mis- 
sionary spirit. No minister can yield himself gladly to the 
missionary spirit unless he has deep-rooted religious convic- 
tions, and such convictions constitute the power that gives 
success in the ministry. 

The reports from the field reveal that a few of our churches 
have lost ground during the year, as’of necessity must be 
the case in every religious body. - On the other hand, a large 
number of churches are mentioned as being decidedly im- 
proved in their condition. On the whole, it may be said 
that the past year, regarded as a part of the continued exist- 
ence of a growing institution, has been a wholesome and 
satisfactory period. We have taken no strides forward ; but 
we have moved forward, and have made this moderate 
advancement in such a way as to foretell the continuance of 
a similar growth. This is because our gains have been, as 
all our field secretaries’ reports show, gains in religious 
power. Happily, we shall be able to re-enforce these incre- 
ments of religious power by an increased expenditure in 
missionary service. 

- I turn now to a number of special matters which are 

worthy of notice. The system of maintaining field agents 
has at last been restored to its original dimensions, while in 
addition several ministers have been employed for a lesser 
period than the year in missionary service within the limits 
of States or conferences. 

The American members of the International Council have 
held several meetings during the year which have contrib- 
uted largely to the formation of the plans for the important 
series of meetings to be held this month in London, at 
which we shall be represented by Rev. C. W. Wendte and 
Rev. S. M. Crothers, D.D. 

The Western Missionary Council has held two important 
sessions, and proved itself to be a valuable helper to the 
board of directors in making wise decisions upon applica- 
tions for assistance from Western churches. ‘The secretary 
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has attended both of these meetings, and in company with 
the president has attended also the meetings of the New 
England Council. This council is composed of the presi- 
dents and secretaries of the local conferences in New Eng- 
land. At its meetings the needs and opportunities of our 
work in this Eastern section have been discussed at length; 
and plans have from time to time been formed which have at 
least tended to increase the knowledge of our people in gen- 
eral concerning our work, and to make them more than ever 
ready for its development. 

The week of meetings held at the Isles of Shoals in July, 
1900, was conducted under the auspices of this council in 
a most, successful manner. 

Two special committees— the one charged to compile 
statistics as to the church covenants and methods of organi- 
zation existing in our churches, and the other commis- 
sioned to prepare a hand-book which shall enlighten new 
societies as to the ordinary methods of administering Unita- 
rian churches —have held frequent sessions and accom- 
plished a large amount of work, the results of which have 
been laid before you in two publications, the one entitled 
“ Report of the Committee to Collect and Codify the Cove- 
nants and Statements of Faith in Use in Unitarian churches,” 
and the other, “Handbook. for. Unitarian Congregational 
Churches.” 

The Hackley School reports a prosperous year and an en- 
couraging outlook. It has seemed best to your directors to 
transfer to the trustees of the school the property intrusted 
to this Association for its benefit by Mrs. Hackley. 

The completion of the fund for placing upon a secure 
foundation the work carried on at Lithia Springs, IIl., by 
Rev. J. L. Douthit and his family, might more properly 
come within the scope of a report to the National Confer- 
ence, were it not that the secretary. of this Association has 
given a considerable amount of time to raising the last. por- 
tion of the fund, and to conferring with Mr. Douthit and his 
sons. At any rate, the fund has been raised to $8,000; and 
the two hundred acres of land, including the Lithia Springs 
grounds, have been deeded to this Association and are now 
its _property. The estate has been leased to Mr. Douthit 
and his sons for a term of twenty-five years. A certain por- 
tion of the land is to be set aside for subleasing to persons 
who may desire to build cottages thereon. This action, it-is 
expected, will still further strengthen the permanent work of 
the Lithia Springs Assembly by giving it an interested body 
of financial supporters. 

During the year the mission in Japan) has been wholly in- 
trusted to the care.of the Japanese themselves.. We receive 
satisfactory reports from them; and they have been author- 
ized to proceed with the erection of another building, which 
shall be a commodious hall situated near the University of 
Tokyo, where a larger hearing can be secured: by our native 
preachers and teachers. 

As indicative of our increasing power of co-operation, ref- 
erence may be made to the Committee of Conference that 
has been appointed between the Association and the Na- 
tional Alliance of Unitarian Women. The purpose of both 
organizations expressed through this committee is to main- 
tain careful communication with each other, in order that 
all field work may be done in the closest sympathy and co- 
operation, the general plan being to have the Association 
stand ready to take charge of all movements which the Alli- 
ance has created from the small beginnings of Post-office 
Mission circles, and brought to the maturity of preaching 
stations or factors in a preaching circuit. 

Another important step toward the avoidance of conflict- 
ing work and the wasting of missionary energies has been 
the appointment in every State of a special representative. of 
the Association. Wherever possible, that. representative is 
the previously elected secretary of the local conference. 


These secretaries are directly appointed by the president of 
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the Association, however, in districts where the local con- 
ference is not well organized. In these and in other ways 
your administrative officers have been endeavoring to 
strengthen our organization for the sole purpose of thereby 
strengthening our power for serving the interests of this 
nation. 

The Church Extension Society has, with the approval of 
the Association, taken as its special territory Suffolk County, 
and all of Norfolk and South Middlesex Counties lying 
within ten miles of the Boston City Hall. It is the purpose 
of that society to decline any contributions which appear to 
cause the churches making them to decrease their gifts to 
the broader work of the Association. Thus we are set free 
from all claims in the vicinity of our headquarters, and en- 
abled, with undiminished resources, to direct our energies to 
the more distant enterprises. Your secretary is ex officio a 
member of all committees of the Church Extension Society. 

The duties of the Association and its various officers in 
regard to vacant pulpits and unemployed ministers continue 
to be in a somewhat uncertain condition. Rev. F. C. South- 
worth reports that during the year he has assisted in filling 
fourteen vacant pulpits; and in every case, excepting that of 


the field secretary for New England, the various field secre- © 


taries and State secretaries thus recognize it as a part of 
their duty to attend to the filling of pulpits. It would seem 
that they :are the persons best fitted for this work,— persons 
who know best the needs of the individual churches, and 
have the widest acquaintance among the available ministers. 
There is no satisfactory reason why the same duty should 
not ‘be filled by the field secretary for New England; yet at 
the request of the Ministerial Union your directors have 
found it best in this one field to intrust this duty, so far as 


possible, to a special committee of the Ministerial Union 


known as the Committee on the Supply of Pulpits. The 
business of this committee has been most acceptably con- 
ducted by its secretary, Rev. Alfred Manchester. Fre- 
quently, however, your president, secretary, and field secre- 
tary are consulted by parishes or ministers who would feel 
aggrieved if they did not receive the personal attention of 
the officers to whom they have written. Except in the case 
of a few very isolated parishes and a few recent recruits to 
our ministry who need to receive especial cordiality, the 
president and secretary have attended to this matter only 
when thus directly requested to do so by the church con- 
cerned. 

Instead of the ten new societies established during the 
year, there might just as well have been fifty, had the contri- 
butions from the churches been more nearly commensurate 
with our opportunities. Without question there confronts us 
the opportunity to enter upon a notable period of church ex- 
tension. Such is the report from all our officers and all our 
ministers who have the missionary spirit. If we fail thus to 
minister to our generation, there are those who will step forth 
and do the royal work. The affairs of God cannot be per- 
manently checked by the unfaithfulness of a few souls, But, 
if I read aright the temper of our people, we propose to have 
a hand in the doing of these best things of our time. We 
would not minimize the work of other churches nor foolishly 
exalt our own manner of service. But good causes are 
afoot; and woe be unto us if we stand idly aside, and con- 
tent ourselves with saying, “ Behold, how much those good 
workers have learned from us!” 

There is another truth standing out beyond dispute. It is 
that the best way whereby you and I can share in the noblest 
advances of our time is through the establishment of new 
Unitarian churches. God speed all who find that they can 
better serve the right in other ways! Enough for us to un- 
derstand our own powers and possibilities. I do not plead 
for the sectarian spirit, but simply for energy in unselfish 
service. Let each workman use his own tools, and put man- 
hood back of the tools. Our best tool for building the king- 
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dom of God is a Unitarian church. A Unitarian church can 
accomplish more for brotherhood and mercy than can a free 
hospital, more for purity of life than can.a public park, more 
for the cultivation of the intellectual life than can a public 
library ; for a church which helps many to know God in the 
way of love, a church which reveals the life eternal in a spirit 
of joyous fearlessness, a church which inspires its appreci- 
ators to rate the good life as man’s supreme possession, is 
an influence which year after year abides to incite many per- 
sons to devote themselves to the creation of hospitals, parks, 
libraries, and all-other practical manifestations of the inner 
life, which is measurelessly more important than they. Yet 
the same money which is required to establish one modern 
library will serve to create twenty churches! A library to 
bless one town contrasted with twenty churches to bestow a 
far deeper blessing upon twenty towns! 

Brethren, for every five thousand dollars placed in my 
hands I will undertake to found an enduring Unitarian 
church. With one hundred thousand dollars I could and 
would establish twenty such schools of all human nobleness. 
Would that a few of our millionaires could see this vision of 
high service as I see it; for, if they did, I know that they 
would no longer confine their munificent giving to the sec- 
ondary beneficences, but would throw themselves at last into 
the wise enthusiasm of that work through which they can 
best deal with the deep springs of beneficence, love, and life. 

Respectfully submitted, 
CuHaRLES E. St. JoHn, Secretary. 


APPENDIX. 


The following new societies have been established during 
the year: Braintree, Mass., Derby, Conn., Schenectady, 
N.Y., Salem, Ohio, Manhattan, Kan., Boisé, Ida., Vallej , 
Cal., Port Angeles, Wash., Faceville, Ga., and Shelter Neck, 
N.C., the two last by the National Alliance. 

The following dormant societies have been revived: 
Presque Isle, Me., Montague, Shirley, and Sudbury, Mass., 
Mt. Pleasant, Midland, Manistee, and Sherwood, Mich, 
Mattoon and Moline, Ill., Kenosha, Wis., Perry, Ia., Salt 
Lake City, Utah, Salem, Ore., and Great Falls, Mont. 

New movements likely soon to result in churches or 
preaching stations have been inaugurated at Fort Fairfield, 
Me., Englewood, N.J., Brooklyn, Mich., Greenwood, Wis., 
Merrillan, Wis., Pipestone, Minn., Winnetka, IIl., Fort Worth- 
Tex., Morenci, Mich., Hammond, Ind., Ottumwa, Ia., Grand 
Forks, No. Dak., and Oklahoma, O.T. 

The following fields have been investigated, and reported 
to be promising: Mt. Vernon, New Rochelle, Bronx, and 
Bay Ridge, N.Y., Wilkesbarre, Pa., Indianapolis and Elk- 
hart, Ind., Dubuque and Valley Junction, Ia., and Saginaw, 
and Bay City, Mich, 

Churches which have received assistance by vote of the 
directors of the Association are distributed as follows: In 
Maine, 5 out of 22 have received $1,050; New Hampshire, 
7 out of 28, $1,500; Vermont, 1 out of 9, $200; Massachu- 
setts, 20 out of 193, $5,000; Rhode Island, 1 out of 7, $500; 
Connecticut, 5 out of 6, $1,850; New York, 10 out of 25, 
$5,170; New Jersey, 3 out of 8, $825; Pennsylvania, 1 out 
of 8, $600; Canada, 3 out of 6, $2,300; Virginia, 2 socie- 
ties, $800; Georgia, the only society in the State, $450; 
Tennessee, the only two societies, $800; Texas, for 1 soci- 
ety out of 3 and special work, $700; Ohio, 1 out of 5, $350; 
Michigan, 3 out of 12 and State secretary, $2,800; Wiscon- 
sin, 3 out of 10, $1,400; Illinois, 4,out of 21, $1,350; Min- 
nesota, 4 out of 13, $2,150; Scandinavian work, $550; 
Missouri, 1 out of 5, $500; North Dakota, the only society 
in the State, $300; Kansas, 3 out of 5, $950; Nebraska, 2 


out of 5, $850; Montana, 1 out of 2, $500; Utah, the only 


society in the State, $1,000; Colorado, 2 out of 7 and 
State agent, $1,150; Washington, 2 out of 5, $1,100; Ore- 
gon, 1 out of 2, $400; California, 4 out of 18, $1,500, 
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(The figures here given simply indicate the rate at which appropria- 
tions have been voted. In most cases the year does not run from May 
to. May : therefore, the treasurer’s statements will not exactly correspond 
with these.) 


Concerning Iowa, Rev. Mary A. Safford reports as fol- 
lows : — 

“ The Iowa Unitarian Association has done the following 
work at an expense of $4,434.35. To this amount the 
American Unitarian Association has contributed at the rate 
of $1,500 per year: — 

Maintained a State secretary, who has given two-thirds 
of her time to the work of the Iowa Unitarian Association, 
and the other one-third to the church at Des Moines. 

“ Maintained a State paper, Old and New. 

“ Conducted a successful though not large summer school 
at Lake Okoboji. 

“Paid $500 on the $2,e00 indebtedness for the S. S. 
Hunting Memorial Church at Iowa City. 

“ Paid $700 on the salary of Dr. D. J. H. Ward at Iowa 
City. 

“Conducted a series of Forward Movement meetings at 
Burlington, Ia. 

-* Raised an endowment fund of $1,000. 

“ Raised $286 to establish headquarters in Des Moines. 

“Continued the revivification of several societies through 
the visits and preaching of the secretary.” 

In New England, during the summer of 1900, the Asso- 
ciation supported wholly or in part services in the following 
places: Ocean Point, East Lamoine, and Sullivan Harbor, 
Me.; Sunapee, Groveton, and Hampton Beach, N.H. 

Forward Movement meetings have been held at Wellesley, 
Ayer, Clinton, Worcester, Athol, Natick, and Fall River, 
Mass., and Milford and Nashua, N.H. 

The Publication Committee has authorized the printing of 
262,400 old tracts; has accepted, after an examination of 
many manuscripts, thirty-five new tracts, some of which have 
already been published; has published the Report of Cove- 
nants and the Handbook and several new editions of the 
books published by this Association. 

Rev. Alfred Manchester reports as the work of the Com- 
mittee on Supply of Pulpits for the year ending March 12, 
1901: candidates recorded, 109; settled in New England, 
24; elsewhere, 11; 47 churches dealt with; letters received, 
550; letters sent, 699; circulars sent, 437; and callers, 911. 

Rev. Samuel A. Eliot, D.D., president of the Association, 
has visited and spoken in 102 of our churches during the 
year. He has conducted services and preached on Sundays 
56 times, in 46 different churches. These churches are 
scattered from Winter Harbor, Me., to St. Louis, Mo., and 
from Burlington, Vt., to Atlanta, Ga. He has taken part in 
7 installation services and 2 dedication services, addressed 7 
conferences, 37 clubs and alliances, and made 11 other 
public addresses in or for Unitarian churches. He has also 
attended or taken part in 54 business meetings of the differ- 
ent denominational boards, such as directors of the Associa- 
tion, the trustees of the Hackley School, the directors of the 
International Council, the Historical Society, etc. 

Rev. Charles E. St. John, secretary of the Association, 
assumed active services the first of July, 1900. Since then 
he has preached 76 times, delivered 74 other addresses, 
attended 3 installation services, 63 special meetings of 
boards, committees, etc. In the course of this work he has 
visited 98 churches, only 25 of which are duplicates of visits 
made by the president. So that the president and secretary 
together have visited 175 churches during the past year. 
The secretary’s journeys have taken him into the following 
States: Maine, New Hampshire, Massachusetts, Rhode 
Island, New York, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Michigan, Illinois, 
Wisconsin, Minnesota, and Iowa. 

Rev. Clay MacCauley has served as a special agent for 
four months-in the Southern field. He has rendered service 
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in Virginia, North Carolina, Tennessee, Georgia, Louisiana, 
and Texas. He has materially assisted in improving the 
condition of the church in New Orleans by managing the 
sale of the old church and forming plans for the erection of 
anewone. He has made it clear that the best opening for 
our work in the South is in Texas. 

A vigorous effort has been made at Richmond, under Rev. 
M. K. Schermerhorn, to revive our movement there, but 
with discouraging results. 

In Southern Texas Rev. B. D. D. Greer, a travelling evan- 
gelist, has discovered that the gospel which he preaches is 
our gospel; and, assisted by us, he will continue preaching 
in small towns and villages in his own tent, but now under 
the Unitarian banner. 

Rev. George W. Stone, field secretary for the Pacific Coast, 
reports many promising new fields as greatly needing our 
work, especially in Oregon, California, Arizona, and Mon- 
tana. In the thirty-four weeks of his service he has preached 
34 times, and made 23 other addresses while travelling 
widely throughout his broad territory. 

Rey. F. C. Southworth has travelled extensively in Illinois, 
Iowa, Missouri, Kansas, Nebraska, Minnesota, Wisconsin, 
Michigan, and Ohio, visiting most of the churches within his 
territory, many of them repeatedly. He has preached 63 ser- 
mons, given 35 addresses, taken part in eight other services of 
dedication or installation, and spoken and otherwise acted in 
our cause in 74 conferences or important meetings. He has 
written or dictated 2,800 letters, and has been in almost con- 
stant correspondence with orthodox ministers seeking our fel- 
lowship. He claims that the purely negative work accom- 
plished during the year in keeping out incompetent and 
dangerous men has more than justified the amount spent for 
the salary of a Western secretary. 

Rev. Mary A. Safford, secretary of the Iowa Unitarian 
Association, has preached or made lectures and addresses 
128 times, has attended 134 conferences and committee meet- 
ings. She has preached on an average more than twice each 
Sunday in the year, in addition to teaching an adult class 
every Sunday, and often holding special meetings in addition. 
Her record of travelling (12,103 miles), while less than that 
of the field secretaries, is large for a more restricted area, 
and indicates the tireless vigor of her service. 

Rev. D. W. Morehouse, superintendent for the Middle 
States, also reports extensive travelling within the boundaries 
of his conference and the careful study of many new fields. 
He reports 18 sermons preached, 18 other addresses made, 
g important journeys to conferences with business committees, 
and 5 installation services in which he has taken part. 

Rev. George H. Badger, field secretary for New England, 
has visited 79 of the New England churches, taken part in 
4 installations and anniversaries, has preached 56 times, and 
made 26 other addresses. He has given a great deal of time 
to the development of the platform meeting system in New 
England, speaking at very many of them, and in nearly every 
case being responsible for the other speakers. He has made 
a week’s campaign in the North Middlesex. Conference, a 
similar one in Worcester County, and another in Connecti- 
cut Valley, in each tour speaking practically every evening in 
the week. 

In Michigan, Rev. Florence Buck has served as our field 
agent since September, and has followed the wise method of 
devoting herself to one place after another sufficiently long 
to create a new interest, and leave the church to the care of 
a settled minister.. At the same time she has made repeated 
journeys from town to town within the limits of the State, 
and demonstrated by her successes the great value of thus 
placing field agents in charge of limited territories. 

In Colorado, Rev. George N. Falconer has been similarly 
occupied since January 1, devoting his time to Boulder, 
Cripple Creek, and Victor, Col., and, finally, Bois¢, Ida. In 
the latter place his endeavors have resulted in a church. 
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Amended Versions. 


BY ESTHER B. TIFFANY. 


Every household chronicle should have its 
amended version. 

When we were young and literal, and when 
the family chronicle was yet in the making, this 
amending process was regarded by us youngsters 
with righteous resentment. A fact was a fact. 
If the fact was that grimy little Robbie, in his 
checked overalls, had fallen into the duck pond, 
why should this correct, if somewhat tame nar- 
rative of an historical event be amended, as 
years went on, to the perhaps more picturesque, 
but palpably false version that the unsavory 
incident had happened to demure little Eliza- 
beth, crisp and fragrant in her rustling white 
frock? 

To be sure, if it had happened to Elizabeth 
it would have been more incongruously funny ; 
but it hadn’t. 

Later in life we found ourselves listening 
without protest to the retailing of these child- 
hood episodes, not as they had, but as they 
should have occurred; the more so, as the genial 
romanticist of the family is himself so thor- 
oughly convinced of the absolute and impartial 
accuracy of his statements, and can through the 
medium of a lively imagination recall more 
vividly the facts as they should be than can we 
the facts as they are. 

Events, blurred to our more imperfect sight 
by the mists of time, take on, to his inner vision, 
an almost cameo-like distinctness. Each suc- 
ceeding year vivifies, not obscures, the first 
impression; strengthens, never obliterates line 
and precept. Where we see through a glass 
darkly, he sees face to face. 

The following examples occur to me: the first 
I take from the legends of Elizabeth. 


ORIGINAL. 


One day Elizabeth was looking rather grave, 
and her mother asked her what was the matter. 
“Why, mamma,” she said, “I think I like Susan 
better than Mamie; and I suppose that’s wrong, 
because Susan is only a second cousin and 
Mamie is first.” 

The chronicler was in Europe at the time. 


AMENDED VERSION. 


Talk about agonies of remorse. I tell you, 
a child, a sensitive little girl, will go through 
more heart-rending tortures over the committing 
of the unpardonable sin than we elders ever 
dream. Take my little Elizabeth now. I dis- 
tinctly recall finding that child hidden away in 
a remote corner of the attic, and in a: very 
passion of weeping. The tears were streaming 
down her cheeks, and her little face was fairly 
convulsed with grief. I was frightened, awed, 
almost, by such intensity of suffering in such a 
midget. You know that unfathomable look in 
the eyes of a child! I was convinced something 
terrible had happened, perhaps her mother had 
been thrown out of the carriage and dashed 
against a tree,—I knew they had just gone for a 
drive,—but before I could gasp out, “What is 
it?” she had flung herself into my arms and was 
sobbing out: “Oh, papa, I’m such a bad, wicked 
girl! Of course, I know it says in the com- 
mandments you ought to like your first cousins 
better than your second; but I don’t. I like 
Dick better than Ralph, and Dick is only a 
second cousin. If I go on being so bad, they’ll 
send me to prison, and then I'll be hung.” It 
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took a whole bag of peppermints to make her 
look on her offence with any leniency. 

The foregoing is, however, an almost painfully 
accurate paraphrase in comparison with the fol- 
lowing :— 

ORIGINAL. 

We once had a little pug-dog who died. We 
buried him in the back yard. Bobbie pro- 
posed sticking up a shingle over the spot, but I 
do not think it was ever done. 


AMENDED VERSION. 


Dogs? Certainly, but they invariably got 
kicked by horses or went mad; and the back yard 
is a veritable Pére-la~-Chaise. The children al- 
ways had elaborate funeral rites. I recall one 
procession of peculiar solemnity. The body,— 
Fido was a perfect butter-ball of a dog in shape,— 
was lying on an open bier, strewn with lilies of 
the valley, and the little girls were all in white 
and in tears; and between their sobs—this part 
impressed me with peculiar distinctness, because 
Fido had been such an unusually snarling and 
vicious little brute, and had so often gone for the 
calves of my legs—the bereaved mourners were 
chanting,—the selection struck me at the time as 
especially apt and happy,— 


“Sister, thou wast mild and lovely, 
Gentle as a summer breeze.” 


How tame, how unconvincing, in comparison 
with the vividness and the wealth of corrobora- 
tive detail of the amended version, is the bald 
original! And, wherever a too literally-minded 
hearer might be inclined to raise a doubt, there 
it is that the chronicler is always moved to re- 
member with “peculiar distinctness.’? Small 
wonder his family no longer rebels. Arrived at 
mature estate, and still finding ourselves at our 
old tricks of acting out the events of our lives, 
not as they picturesquely should, but as they 
prosaically should not have happened, we daily 
rejoice in the possession of a romanticist for our 
family chronicler. ’ 

Campripcg, Mass. 


The Higher Criticism. 


In a notice of Vol. II. of the Encyclopedia 
Biblica a writer in the Advance takes issue with 
the conclusions of some of the principal contrib- 
utors to that work. Prof. Schmiedel especially 
is regarded as the arch-heretic whose views, if 
accepted, would undermine the foundations of 
Ckristianity. We quote some passages that 
show that everybody is not drifting toward the 
higher criticism :— 


For all practical purposes Prof. Schmiedel 
has removed the author of Christianity and Re- 
deemer of the world from the field of history. 
But it is like the circle of scholars to which he 
belongs to think that what they have left after 
wrecking a book of the Bible is valuable, that it 
increases interest in the Scriptures and excites 
passionate devotion. Unfortunately for those of 
us who are not scholarly critics, we are so con- 
stituted as to think less of splinters and brick- 
bats than of the whole thing. 

The only person in the gospel story for whom 
Prof. Schmiedel shows tenderness and considera- 
tion is Judas. In his article on that apostle he 
declines to believe that he betrayed Jesus, just 
as he would no doubt deny that a professor of 
New Testament exegesis is bordering on a be- 
trayal of the Gospels, when he knocks them into 
smithereens. 
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Among the many who are commenting on these 
articles, some say, “This is higher criticism 


gone mad.” But I am not prepared to say this. 


It seems to me to be higher criticism gone to its 
logical conclusion. It has reached the port for 
which it has been pretty regularly and steadily 
sailing. That some of the passengers did not 
know where the ship was going must be ad- 
mitted, and I heartily approve of their present 
eagerness to get off. But I cannot help feeling 


that it would have been better for these persons’ 


to have carried their light in the bow of the boat 
instead of the stern. Hind sight has its uses, 
but foresight is calculated to render better ser- 
vice. 

Dr. Denny, who made a little ripple himself 
in Chicago not so long ago, is among those who 
have raised the cry of alarm. In a fine article 
in the Union Magazine he says that, so long as 
the higher criticism was only attacking the Old 
Testament, it did not matter much; but against 
this destructive criticism of the New Testament 
the Church must declare her irreconcilable hostil- 
ity. But the attack on the Old. Testament did 
matter. An attack on the outworks of a citadel 
always matters. Would anybody have wasted 
his time, breath, and scholarship on a thing 
which did not matter? It was simply inevitable 
that the destructive criticism of the Old Testa- 
ment would march straight over into the New 
Testament. 

It has done it, and has invented no new 
principles in doing it. Prof. Schmiedel wipes 
out the historical character of the Gospels by 
means of a theory or what he calls a funda- 
mental principle, and by the same means the 
historical element has been eliminated from 
whole sections of the Old Testament, The 
leaven of this article on the Gospel is the leaven 
of other articles in this same volume on the 
Old Testament. Historical books, like Chroni- 
cles, Ezra, and Nehemiah, are called edifying 
fiction, with an historical background. The 
famous ancestors of the Jews are dismissed as 
imaginary; and Dr. Winckler is quoted as saying 
that Jacob was only another name for the moon 


-| with its twelve months. 


But it seems to me that it is time to call a 
halt on this kind of freedom, first because its 
treatment of history is not historical. It is 
governed by theory, not by facts. Always using 
the word “scientific,” nothing in modern times is 
less scientific. It utterly fails to explain the 
mighty convictions which laid hold upon Christ’s 
disciples and the power of that early Christian- 
ity which marched triumphantly across the 
Roman Empire. Its prejudice against the 
supernatural is apparent in the productions of 
all its leading representatives, the men who can- 
not be counted out when we talk about the ac- 
cepted results of scholarship. Strip much of 


this criticism of all masks and disguises, and it 


simply means that nothing which requires or 
implies a supernatural agency can be accepted 
as historical. 

It the next place, it does not seem to me that 
such destructive criticism has a proper place in 
the Church. It may be that I lack knowledge, 
scholarship, or fine appreciation; but I cannot 
help thinking that there is something seriously 
wrong with such work. It does not seem right 
for men to destroy the Bible under pretence of 
teaching it. Think of the Oriel’ Professor of 
the Interpretation of Holy Scripture at Oxford 
inserting in the encyclopedia of which he is 
editor in chief such an article-on the Gospels! 
And think, too, of a professor of New Testa- 
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_ealenigma, The man who can stimulate Simon- 
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still has a flavor from those old evangelistic times 
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ment exegesis leaving himself but five, little 
utterances in the four Gospels which he can 
teach as credible! Why doesn’t he quit? 

The Church must draw the line somewhere. 
Let her hear and heed Dr. Denney’s appeal, “to 
declare her irreconcilable hostility to such criti- 
cism, as she loves the Lord.and her own life.” 


tive human impulses.of Maryland villagers. 


Chinese Mother Goose. 


There are probably more nursery rhymes in 
China than in Europe and, America together. 
Prof. Isaac. T. Headland of Pekin. University 
has gathered six hundred in two out of China’s 
eighteen provinces. Many of these he repro- 
duces in a “Chinese Mother Goose.” 

Mother Goose, he says, is an omnipresent old 
lady. She is an Asiatic as well as a European 
or American. I have rhymes from her in India. 
I have rhymes from her in Japan. She is in 
China. Chinese nursery rhymes have never 
been. printed in the Chinese language, but they 
are carried in the minds and hearts of the 
children. Could any version of “Ladybug” be 
more delicious than this from the Chinese ? — 


Ladybug, Ladybug, 
Fly away; do: 
Fly to the mountain, 
And feed upon dew ; 
Feed upon dew, 
And sleep on a rug; 
And then run awa) 
Like a good little bug. 


“Mr. Slicer and the Service of 
Worship. 


In the Sunday Swy a skilful writer has been 
making sketches of the preachers of New York. 
From a long and eulogistic account of Mr. 
Slicer and his work we select a passage relating 
to one of the most important parts of our church 
services, in which ministers are too often weak 
and unskillful :-— 


‘The Service at All Souls’ gives a sense of 
satisfaction. That is because of its art. It is 
simple; but it has a definite idea behind it, and 
the performances express the idea intelligibly. 
Outside of the Episcopal Church the Protestant 
services are nearly always clumsy. Probably 
each minister has some vague notion of an idea 
behind his service, but he seldom invents an 
order that conveys anything but confusion. 
The more he “enriches” it, the more meaning- 
less it becomes; and he himself, not being litur- 
gically trained, has usually no more sense of 
form than a Sunday-school superintendent. 

Presbyterians, Baptists, Unitarians, Metho- 
dists, are alike awkward in their attempts at 
liturgy, and naturally; for they were never 
schooled to take its perfection seriously. 

But Mr. Slicer understands the art, and 
gives to the service a nicety of dramatic effec- 
tiveness. This observer has seen no other 
minister manage the public worship in a man- 
ner so pat, so simple, so unobstructive, yet so 
mandatory. He has a good theory to begin on: 
that the service have unity and beauty; that it 
enlist the congregation’s eagerness; that it ex- 
ploit the quartet and yet subordinate them to 
the ensemble ; that it be reverent, and yet move 
at the run,—that is his aim in constructing the 
order. Each part is short and easy, yet distinctly 
lofty. The responsive sentences, the psalm, the 
hymns, are selections which keep the mind stir- 
ring. You can’t escape the movement any more 
than you can the music in a dance. 

But it is the decisive, unhesitating voice in 
the pulpit that goes for most. A voice of nerve 
and of sympathy, masterful, and encouraging; it 
is as prompt and ahead of time as a star actor’s; 
it is also restrained, and doesn’t fly away from 
the will; it covers the congregation; it actually 
bosses the choir. For here is a quartet that 
knows its lord as an orchestra obeys the baton. 

To achieve this effectiveness in a non- 
liturgical church indicates artistic sensibility 
in the minister. It certainly gives a pleasant 
result, and I will not say that it is not helpful to 
worship. For what is worship? It is a very 
individual and indefinable mood. What usually 
passes for worship is a various and dubious 
phenomenon, sometimes zsthetic satisfaction, 
sometimes an agitation of the blood, sometimes 
a stirring of the imagination: it isa psychologi- 


“There is no language in the world,” says 
Prof. Headland, “which contains children’s 


tion than the Chinese nursery rhymes. They 
present a new phase of Chinese home life, 
which will lead the children of the West to have 
some measure of understanding of and sympathy 
with the children of the East.” 

As examples, take these rhymes : — 


SWEETER THAN SUGAR. 


“My little baby, little boy blue, . ” 

Is as sweet as sugar and cinnamon, too. 
Isn’t this precious darling of ours 
_ Sweeter than dates and cinnamon flowers? 


GRANDPA FEEDS THE BABY. 


Grandpa holds the baby. 
He’s sitting on his knee, 
Eating mutton dumplings, 
With vinegar and tea. 
Then grandpa says to baby, 
“When you’ve had enough, 
You'll be a saucy baby, 
And treat your grandpa rough!” 


The Future of Poetry. 


I do not see anywhere the slightest proof 
offered showing that the world is more prosaic 
in our éra than it was in the days of Homer or 
of David. We have carried mechanism and in- 
vention a good deal farther than the poetic fore- 
cast of the ancient world augured; the realities 
of life have us somewhat tighter in their grasp, 
in business centres at least; as Wordsworth 
would phrase it, “the world is too much with 
us’? We do not so clearly in Wall Street hear 
old Triton’s horn; but there are unnamed an- 
thologies of love and ‘of the heart, and quick 
glimpses of beauty still. 

If one seeks to come to a real measurement 
in this matter, let him take’ up any collection of 
American poems in the forties or even a trifle 
later, and compare those anthologies with any 
American collection of poems,current or more 
recent, Some of the names that were supposed 
to possess a prominent fame in the early days 
are now not known, while a score’ of the:poets 


pure worship is a mighty priest. 

Perhaps Mr. Slicer really does it. He ought 
to have the experience, for he began his minis- 
try in a Methodist camp-meeting, and for ten 
years sounded the human heart on its more 
emotional side in a Methodist circuit; and he 


when he was in the ring nightly against the primi- 


songs expressive of more keen and tender affec- 
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called ‘minor’ now; present in their verse a far 
loftier grade of excellence than: the earlier 
ticketed immortals could ever attain to.- It is 
somewhat of poetry in the mass as Tennyson 
said of himself,— 


“A)l can raise the flowers now, 
For all have got the seed,” 


—Joel Benton, in Literary Era. 


Literature. 


William Vaughn Moody.* 


So many poets have been hailed from time 
to time as poets of great promise, and have 
disappointed us, that one hesitates to venture 
another prophecy. But, whatever Mr. Moody 
may yet do, he has done noble things already; 
and they have not that premature completeness 
and restraint which sometimes, in the early work 
of a new poet, forbid our expectation of yet 
better things: Mr. Moody’s work has that 
exuberance of youth which is more promising 
than a more classical severity. If he is not so 
exquisite as Stephen’ Phillips, he has the moral 
force of William Watson. Yet, with few ex- 
ceptions, the poems in this volume which 
affect us profoundly are those which had 
already lodged themselves in our affections, 
as from time to time they had appeared in 
the Atlantic or in Scribner's Magazine. 

“Gloucester Moors,” the initial poem, may 
well have this preeminence. Nothing could 
be more vivid than its contrast of the social 
tragedy with the beauty of the natural world. 
We. notice several changes in the present as 
compared with the original form, They are 
all improvements, and they make us wonder 
why, in the “Ode in Time of Hesitation,” “ring- 
finger of God,” was not changed to something 
less trivial. But the “Ode in Time of Hesita- 
tion” is superb, with its great passage on Col. 
Shaw at Wagner, and the greater one on the 
Philippine disappointment of the Cuban prom- 
ises, which should be “appointed to be read 
in churches” on the Sunday before Decoration 
Day. It cannot be complained that Mr. Moody 
is lacking in appreciation of what is best in 
American conduct. He is, perhaps, over-gen- 
erous in the poem called “The Quarry,” a trib- 
ute to the superiority of America to her national 
companions in the pacification of China. The 
whole poem is an elaborate metaphor of great 
imaginative force, China figuring as a. snow- 
white elephant, described with intricate de- 
tail, and America as a “grand circler” coming 
in between him and the ravenous pack that 
are-upon his heels, “On a Soldier fallen in 
the Philippines” sounds a very penetrating note. 


oS 
*Porms. By William Vaughn Moody. Boston and 
New York: Houghton; Mifflin & Co, 
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It should be compared with William Watson’s 
“Lamentation” for the dead in South Africa. 
“Road-hymn for the Start” has a theme to 
which Bliss Carman has several times recurred 
with great success; but Mr. Moody’s poem 
justifies itself in comparison with Mr. Carman’s 
best. “The Brute” is at once a strong indict- 
ment of the brutality.of our material prosperity, 
and a prophecy that the material forces will 
some day be as subject to the Ideal as the 
beasts on which Jehovah rides in Raphael’s 
“Vision of Ezekiel” to the almighty will. Mr. 
Moody must not be held responsible for our 
comparison. 

That Mr. Moody can be effectively humor- 
ous as well as serious, “The Menagerie” is 
ample proof. Of poems heretofore unknown 
to us, “The Daguerrotype” is the most impor- 
tant. It is a meditation on a picture of the 
poet’s mother in her girlish beauty. As such 
it is the most subjective poem in the book. 
Mr. Moody’s measures are varied, and fre- 
quently they are unique; but in “The Daguere- 
otype” we seem to have an adoption of that 
irregular form which Mr. Henley borrowed 
so successfully from Coventry Patmore, and 
with it the emotional intensity and intimacy 
which marked the work of those poets in some 
of its most notable examples. It is well to 
hope that Mr. Moody can do even better things 
than these; but some of these are marvel- 
lously good, and more as good will be awaited 
with a glad expectancy. 


THE Love LETTERS OF VicToR Huco, 1820- 
22. With comment by Paul Meurice. Trans- 
lated by Elizabeth W. Lattimer. Illustrated. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. $3.—In these 
passionate outpourings of a fervid nature M. 
Hugo reveals the qualities which made him 
one of the most influential men of his time. 
Although he was a Frenchman, we believe him 
when he asserts to his beloved Adele, “How- 
ever far back I search my memory, I meet no 
image but yours. Absent or present, I have 
loved you always; and it is because I have from 
the first resolved to offer you a worship as pure 
as yourself that I have remained impervious to 
the temptations, the seductions, to which my 
sex and my age are too often permitted to yield 
by the immoral indulgence of the world.” 
M. Hugo was a puritan in morals with the 
vehement passions of his race. The combina- 
tion of the emotional temperament with literary 
genius and pure sentiment give these unstudied 
love-letters a rare charm. They are at once 
delicate and powerful. To many readers of a 
colder type the rhapsodies of the impetuous 
young lover will cloy with their long-drawn 
sweetness, and it will be difficult to sympathize 
with all his vivacious moods. And yet the 
steadiness and unselfishness of his affection 
illustrates the grim query of Carlyle,—“If I love 
you, what is that to you?” For he says, when 
Adele questioned his affection, “I would give up 
my future hopes, my blood, my life, my very 
soul; I would die in the most horrible torments 
if that could cause you a moment’s happiness, 
and you would owe me nothing, not even a tear, 
not a sigh, not a regret.” The lovers after they 
had acknowledged their mutual affection were 
compelled to wait more than two years. Hugo’s 
father was not a model parent; and poverty 
forbade the marriage of the young people until 
at last apension of twelve hundred francs gave 
them the desired independence, and the long 
agony was over. 
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DOG-WATCHES AT SEA. By Stanton H. King. 
Illustrated. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
$1.50.—Internal evidence supports the statement 
of the publishers that this is a truthful record of 
twelve years at sea. It is fresh, breezy, and 
vivacious. To those who know something of the 
real life of a sailor afloat and ashore the author 
reveals himself with absolute frankness. While 
he does not go into the gross details of many a 
common sailor’s experience, he tells enough to 
indicate that nothing that pertains to the sailor’s 
life is outside of his own knowledge. The story 
of hardship and cruel treatment is grim enough. 
Still, the officers are not without good qualities ; 
and the merchant service is not described from 
the point of view of one who can see no good in 
the owners and officers of the ship. The last 
six years spent in the naval service of the United 
States, while not altogether happy, show a higher 
average of comfort and better moral influences. 
The book ends with an account of a temperance 
meeting held on board the Wabash at Charles- 
town Navy Yard. The effect of the singing of 
these women was such that, in a torrent of emo- 
tion, he decided to cut loose from his evil asso- 
ciations, and live such a life as his mother would 
have approved. The fact that he is now the 
superintendent of the Soldiers’ Haven, Charles- 
town, Mass., indicates that he has kept the reso- 
lutions made ten years ago. The literary style 
of the book is good, and the adventures of the 
author are interesting; but there is also a moral 
enthusiasm which generates in the reader a de- 
sire to take part in doing what he so plainly 
shews can be done to save seafaring men from 
the awful temptations which take them by vio- 
lence the moment they set foot on shore. 


THE MASTER-KNOT OF HUMAN FatTE. By 
Ellis Meredith. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 


| $1.25.—The reader is expected to bring his own 


intelligence and wit to bear on this book and to 
face the question of parental responsibility as if 
upon his answer rested the power to start the 
world afresh; that is, he is to answer not for 
himself, but for all others to come later and in 
the recognition of the possible good or evil that 
will follow as a result. “Dare we put the bitter 
draught of being to other lips?” asks one of the 
two characters presented. “Dare we dash the 
full goblet of joy and opportunity from them?” 
responds the other. And the writer scorns to 
tell us their decision. Yet the book is not mor- 
bid, certainly not irreverent. It isa novel pres- 
entation of Omar Khayy4m’s passionate excla- 
mation,— 

“Ah Love! could you and I with Him conspire 

fogmp this sorry scheme of Things entire, 
ou 


d we not shatter it to bits—and then 
Remould it nearer to the Heart’s Desire! ” 


Only it is put as a question. There can be but 
one answer possible. The bright woman who 
wrote this book has been more concerned with 
her problem than with the story element, yet the 
latter has much interest. Given a mysterious 
cataclysm which submerges the western conti- 
nent, leaving only the mountain peaks above the 
water, how would the two survivors meet the 
altered conditions of their lives? There is the 
material for half a dozen good novels in that. 


BALLANTYNE. By Helen Campbell. Bos- 
ton: Little, Brown & Co. $1.50—Mrs. Camp- 
bell has made the study of social movements 
both in this country and in England the basis of 
her new book, which is consequently less a 
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novel than a search for the solution of the 
problem which American life presents to him 
who would fain reconcile present standards 
with a faith in the ideal republic. Her heroine 
wearies of America, and thinks to find in Eng- 
land the repose which “the truckling and sub- 
serviency and snobbishness,” “the faithlessness 
and indifference and base content,” of her own 
country has made impossible to her. The hero, 
on the contrary, an American brought up in 
England, longs for his home with a boy’s pas- 
sion for the ideal the name represents to him. 
Thus for a time they arg separated, while 
Marion experiments with life in England, and 
Ballantyne seeks his own in America. The 
solution comes with the acknowledgment that 
while life here is “crude, shifting, ignoble, un- 
certain,” yet the healing is near, and that it will 
come in the conscience and hearts of thousands 
who desire better things. “The hope of the 
nations, the hope of every waiting soul, is here.” 
The description of the Brotherhood in New 
Jersey is strongly written, though it is a dis- 
agreeable part of the book; and the character 
of Morris is worse than disagreeable, and un- 
necessarily so. 


AMERICAN ENGINEERING COMPETITION. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. $1.50.— The 
articles that have been put together in this book 
were first published in the London 7imes, and 
comprise the results of studies of the American 
steel industry, made by an English engineer 
towards the end of the year 1899. The letters 
gave rise to a great deal of comment in England 
and elsewhere, since Englishmen were not likely 
to accept without discussion the broad conclu- 
sion drawn by the writer that “American compe- 
tition in engineering industries is certain to 
prove a serious menace in neutral markets, 
hitherto almost exclusively British.” The ob- 
ject of the writer was to point out useful lessons 
which England might learn from America, and 
thus only the best works were visited and no 
attempt made to average the merit of American 
engineering establishments at large. Chapters 
on transit and communication and the labor 
question close the book, all of which is inter- 
esting as showing how one side of American 
life is viewed by a trained, intelligent English- 
man. 


Miss PRITCHARD’Ss WEDDING TRIP. By 
Clara Louise Burnham. Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin & Co. $1.50—This is a pleasant, ram- 
bling account of travels in England and on the 
Continent, and shows the impressions made by 
famous people and places on the two American 
women who take the trip together. The title 
may seem a little misleading, but it is explained 
in the book. The interest is varied by the ups 
and downs of a mild love-story, and there is 
plenty of conversation. The eccentricities of an 
Englishman and his sister add humor to the 
story. 


A SOLDIER OF VIRGINIA. By Burton Egbert 
Stevenson. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
$1.50.—It is rarely that any historical novel tells 
the story of a defeat rather than a victory; but 
Mr. Stevenson has chosen the time of Brad- 
dock’s campaign against the French and Indians 
as the setting for his story, and the disastrous 
defeat is pictured with grim but graphic minute- 
ness. Washington is a prominent figure in the 
tale. The love-story is not particularly original ; 
but it is all tender and charming, and the climax 
is effective. : 


, 


- 
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Jesus oF NAZARETH. By Charles Hargrove, 
M.A. Philip Green: 5 Essex Street, Strand, Lon- 
don, W.C. Price 1s. net.— All who have seen 
the Passion Play and are interested in it, or who 
look for a humane and spiritual interpretation 
of the life of Jesus, will find help in these four 
sermons, which contain a good account of the 
scenes witnessed at Oberammergau last August 
by Mr. Hargrove, and a luminous comment and 
application of the lessons they taught. 


RELIGION IN LITERATURE AND RELIGION IN 
Lire.— Two lectures by Stopford A. Brooke, 
M.A., LL.D. Philip Green: 5 Essex Street, 
Strand, London, W.C. Price 15. net.— No one 
in England is better qualified than the author 
of this little book to interpret religion, whether 

it appears in life which expresses itself in ex- 
perience and action or life which manifests it- 
self in the literature of the world. 


Miscellaneous. 
The Mew York University Bulletin of the Med- 
ical Sciences is a new quarterly publication issued 
the Macmillan Company at $1 a year. The 
Bulletin will contain original articles: and the 
proceedings of the New York University Medi- 
cal Society. 


A very handsome pamphlet, privately printed 
in Boston, contains extracts from the records 
of King’s Chapel since 1696 relating to the 
yarious gifts made to the chapel by the kings 
and queens of England before the Declaration 
of Independence, and notices of the deaths of 
these sovereigns in their proper order. These 
are followed by a sermon on Victoria by Rev. 
Howard N. Brown. 


The Magazines. 


The May number of Zit#/e Folks seems even 
better than usual. Lucia Chase Bell, Clara 
Marie Platte, and Mary Goodwin Hubbell 
have each charming stories for the little one, 
besides another “lovable tale’ by Gertrude 
Smith. Sophia Sweet’s serial is continued, 
and Elizabeth Robinson writes a “when I was 
alittle girl” story. There-are the usual number 
of clever rhymes for children. 


The Quarterly Journal of Economics for May 
contains: “Social Elements in the Theory of 
Value,” by E. R. A. Seligman; “The Chicago 
Building Trades Conflict of 1900,” by J. E. 
George; “The Tariff and the Trusts,” by 
Charles Beardsley; ‘Labor Legislation in 
’ France under the Third Republic, I.,” by Will- 
jam Franklin Willoughby; “The Passing of the 
Old Rent Concept,” by Frank A. Fetter; Notes 
and Memoranda. 


Literary Notes. 


A new setting of “Abide with Me” has been 
written by John Wiegand. German words are 
also given. It is published by the Fischers 
of Toledo and New York, and is for sale by 
all music dealers. 


Stories about the personali 
Runkle, the author of Zhe Helmet of Navarre, 
continue to circulate. The latest is perhaps the 
best. It depicts her as following, day by day, 
in New York, the studies of a brother at Har- 
vard College, passing his examinations with 
him, and at length, amidst the strained interest 
of professors and classmates, taking the final ex- 
aminations with flying colors, and practically 

aduating with him. The most interesting 
ae in this connection is that Miss Runklenever 
had a brother. 


of Miss Bertha 


The Christian Register 
Books Received. 


From Litile, Brown & Co., Boston. 

The American Husband in Paris. By Anna’ Bowman 

Dodd, ° $1.00. ; . 
From Small, Ma d & Co., Boston. 
Theology at the Dawn of the Twentieth Century. Essays 

edited by J. Vyrnwy Morgan, $2.50. 
From D. P. Elder & Morgan Shepard, San Francisco. 
What is a Kindergarten? By George Hanson. 

From Frank M. Lovell Book Company, New York. 

An Englishman’s Love Letters. 


Music Received. 


From Oliver Ditson Company, Boston. 7 
Say Once Again that you Love me. Song for low voice. 


x oo Revo. 

Walther’s Preislied from “Die Meistersinger.” For 
violin and piano. By Ric agner, ‘A 

Mazurka in A. For violin andpiano. By Fr, Ergpin: 

In the Meadow. For the piano. By Jul. Herm. Matthey. 

Through the Meadows. For the piano. By Manuel 


ein. 

Two Songs by Franz X. Arens: At my Grave (for low 
voice); Mission (for medium yoice). | ‘ 

Two Songs by Carl A. Preyer: Childhood (for high voice) ; 
Elusion (for high voice). i i 4 

Two Songs by Homer A. Norris: Dearie (for high voice) ; 


To ee Window (for low voice). 
Four Character Sketches for the piano by L. E. Orth: 
On the Deck; On the Heather; ’Mid the Shamrock; 


In the Cotton. 4 
For the piano by Joseph A. Hills: Pensée Musicale; 
Intermezzo; Danse Italienne, 4 


The Political Economy 
of Humanism 


By HENRY WOOD 


Besides scores of commendatory press notices, 
the following are a few of the personal opinions 
already received : — 

From LYMAN J. GAGE, Secretary of the 


Treasury — . 
“TT find it interesting and instructive from start to finish,”” 


From Hon. CHAUNCEY M. DEPEW, U.S. 
¥ 


Senator — 
“A valuable contribution to the acute question of Labor 


and Capital.” 


From the PRESIDENT OF GIRARD COL- 
LEGE — 
“TI am reading it with great satisfaction.” 
From the PRESIDENT OF HAMILTON 
COLLEGE — 


“T have examined it with care, | Its statements are sane 


and fair. Success to its mission. 


From the PRESIDENT OF DRAKE UNI- 


VERSITY — 
“Mr. Wood’s fine sanity and masterful grasp of the sub- 
ject is‘delightful.” 


From Rev. GEORGE H. HEPWORTH— 
“He entices you from page to page, just as one walks up 
the next hill to see what is beyond. 


Fine cloth, gilt top, 320 pages, $1.25. 
LEE & SHEPARD, Boston 


The Power and Promise of 
the Liberal Faith. 


A PLEA FOR REALITY. 


THOMAS R. SLICER, 


... CONTENTS ... 


The Inheritance of Unitarians. 
The Power of Unitarianism. 

The Promise of Unitarianism. ; 
Is God yet Personal and Immediate? 


Price 75 Cents. 


For sale by booksellers, or sent postpaid on 
receipt of price by the publisher, 


577 
SUNDAY. STORIES. 


Rev. HOWARD N. BROWN. 

“In this, modest volume, Mr. Brown has. brought to- 
gether‘a number of extracts from sermons preached to the 
children of the Brookline Sunday-school on various occa- 
sions. These selections were published more than twenty 
jee ago, and are now reprinted in “re ee to a demand 

or them. The book is worthy of republication. The ser- 
mons are models of their kind. e language is direct 
and simple. The moral truths are presented with great 
clearness and attractiveness. Fact and imagination are 
mingled with the cunningness of a true artist. In short, 
the pill is so well disguised in jam that the reader is led to 
swallow 5 ere — aware a oe eearee We zine 
recommen is book as admiral pted for Sunda 

reading aloud to children.” : 


Price 75 Cents per Copy 


of the UniTARIAN SuNDAY SCHOOL Society, 25 BEAcon 
Street, or of the publisher, 


GEO. H. ELLIS, 272 Congress Street, Boston. 


“Messiah Pulpit” 
1900-1901 
Succeeding “Unity Pulpit” 


The publication of Mr, Savage’s Sermons has been 
resumed, and will be continued in “‘ Messiah Pulpit’ 
through the season. 

Each sermon will be issued in neat pamphlet form dur- 
ing the week following its delivery. 

Subscription price, $1.50 for the series ; single sermons, 
5 cents. 

NOW READY: 


1. Back Again to Work. 

2. The Place of the Church in a Human Life. 

3- Some of the Moral Issues of the Political 
Campaign. 

4. Obligation. (By Rev. Robert Collyer.) 

5. Drought in Nature and in Human Life. 

6. Nothing but Leaves. A Sermon for Discour- 


ds People. 
9. The Two Harvests. (By Rev. Robert Collyer.) 
11. Tiler oe, bstarbs Sunset.’’ (By Rev. Robert 
yer. 
12. The Human Jesus more Helpful to the Re- 
ligious Life than the Deified Christ. 
| A Christmas Sermon.) 
13.. The Century of Wonder. 
14. The Twentieth Century— A Prophecy. 
15. Prayer. (By Rev. Robert Collyer.) 
19. Two Emigrants. (By Rev. Robert Collyer.) 
23. The Good Twenty-nine. (By Rev. Robert 
Collyer.) 


Series on ‘The Passing and the Permanent in Religion.” 


z: 1. Religions and Religion. 
. Il. Theologies and Theology. 
10. Ill. The Universe. 

16. IV. Man. 

17. VY. Bibles. 

18. VI. Gods and God. 

20. VII, Saviors. 

21. VIII. Worship. 

22. IX. Prayer. 

24. X. The Church. 

25. XI. Hells. 

26. XI. Heavens. 


27. The Resurrection Life. Easter Sermon. 

28. We would see Jesus. (By Rev. Robert Collyer. 

29. Theophilus Lindsey. (By Rev. Robert Collyer.) 

30. Jesus Lifted Up. 

31. Planting Time: A Spring Sermon, 

32. The Loneliness of Jesus. 

33. Simon Peter said, ‘‘l go a-Fishing.’”? (By 
Rev. Robert Collyer.) 


Subscriptions and orders for back numbers or current 
series should be sent to 


> Minister of the Church of All Soul’, New York. | GEQ, H. ELLIS, Publisher, 272 Congress St., Boston. 


104 East 20th Street, New York 


THE ESSENTIAL MAN. 


BY 


George Croswell Cressey, D.D. 


Price 75 Cents. 


GEO. H. ELLIS, 272 Congress Street, Boston, | GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 272 Congress St. 


578 
Che Dome. 


On Dorothy’s Eighth Birthday. 


My birthday is such fun when it is here, 
I wish my birthday came eight times a year! 


And yet it would mos’ cert’nly seem queer 
To find me playin’ paper-dollies here, 


A-sittin’ on the floor, 
At the age of sixty-four! 
— Fullerton L. Walde, in Youth's Companion. 


For the Christian Register. 
Memorial Day. 


BY ANNIE PRATT. 


“Why, Thomas Jefferson Adams, the idea of 
thinking a little mite of a thing like you can 
walk way out to that cemetery! No, indeed: you 
can't do any such thing. And you mustn’t tease 
me about any flowers to-day, either. Your 
mother is getting along all right, and I’ll have 
her up in achair by another week; but she can’t 
be bothered with a thing yet.” 

Tommy’s dimpled chin quivered, and evidently 
he wished to protest; but the voice of the nurse 
went steadily on, without giving him a chance. 

“Now, Tommy, you’ve been a real good boy, 
and I know you’ve had a hard time of it; but 
you just be patient a few days longer, and your 
father will be home from England and your 
mother sitting up in her pretty pink wrapper, 
a-smiling at both of you. Now run along,” she 
added, as she saw that Tommy’s face brightened 
involuntarily at the prospect. 

But the sunshine died out of his eyes again 
as she turned away. Truly, it was hard luck that 
he must spend Memorial Day lonesomely at 
home, when his grandfather had been an officer 
in the Civil War, and he could never remember 
a single Memorial Day before in his whole life 
when his father and mother had not taken him 
to the cemetery to see the flag placed on the 
grave and to help heap the place with lovely 
flowers. 

In April Tommy’s father had been Called 
unexpectedly to England on. business; and, be- 
fore the cablegram announcing his safe arrival 
had been received, his mother was taken sud- 
denly ill. She would not allow a word about 
it to be cabled across the ocean, and the doctor 
agreed that there was no need of alarming any- 
body. He wrote to Mr. Adams himself, assur- 
ing him that his wife would be. in the best of 
care and that nobody was to be uneasy. Tommy 
was glad his mother was better, glad, too, that 
his father would be'at home in a week more; but 
the*two weeks of her illness had been hard for 
‘ him. The house had to be kept quiet, mother’s 
room was a forbidden-place except for half an 
hour morning and night, the new maid could 
speak hardly a word of English, and only Katie, 
the cook, seemed really familiar and homey. 

All that was bad enough, and to have no 
Memorial: Day was worse. He wandered de- 
spondently over to the church, where ladies 
were sorting flowers in the vestry, taking with 
him the few flowers which his own garden had 
yielded. Two or three ladies inquired for his 
mother; but they were all too busy to take 
much notice of him, and he sat down on the 
edge of the platform, yi ti what to do 
next. 

“Oh, dear,” said one lady after a while, “we 
never had so few flowers before. “We shall not 
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have nearly enough. The-season is late; and 
the rains have beaten the bushes, so ‘that it is 
perfectly pitiful.” 

“Don’t you wish Mr. Wilson would give us 
the run of his greenhouse for once?” asked a 
pretty young lady, sprinkling a basket of 
flowers that were already beginning to fade. 

“Yes; but we needn’t think of that. And we 
eertamly have no money to buy flowers, if we 
send those extra carriages for the old soldiers. 
But we have not enough.” 

Tommy was struck with dismay. Not 
enough flowers to go round! Then his grand- 
father’s grave might not have any at all; for it 
was on the very other side of the cemetery, 
where the soldiers always went last. Why, it 
wasn’t to be endured. He rose and walked 
away, impelled to go to seek flowers some- 
where. 

You see, Tommy had a very deep and sincere 
feeling about the good of Memorial Day. Every 
year his father had told him the story of the 
company that. marched from Littlefield in =the 
early days of the war. He knew the names of 
the men, he had spelled out the inscriptions on 
the Soldiers’ Monument, he had talked with 
those that remained, he had touched the old 
flag which they brought back when the weary 
marches and the terrible battles were over; and 
his heart had been fired with eager desire to be 
as brave and true some day as his grandfather 
had been. 

“Remember, Tommy,” his father used to say, 
“you may never have to fight for your country, 
as your grandfather did; but every man who is 
worth anything knows that he must live for his 
country in one way or another, and serve it 
honorably. He must care too much about his 
country’s honor to forget what others have done 
to save it or to be careless about his own 
part.” And Tommy used to promise he would 
never forget. 

He could think of no way to get flowers now, 
unless he asked Mr. Wilson for them, as the 
lady had said. What did she say about buying 
some? Perhaps Mr. Wilson would sell some. 
Why, yes, of course. . Perhaps: he always sold 
them; for what could any man do with all the 
flowers in that long greenhouse, if he kept them 
just for himself, and they said he never gave 
them away? 

But he couldn’t ask his mother for money and 
he had only ten cents of his own, unless he took 
the gold dollar his father 'gave him when he 
went away,—that dear little gold dollar he meant 
to save at least until Christmas. -But, then, this 
was Memorial Day! 

-So Tommy ran home as- fast as he. pond 
crept upstairs softly without disturbing his 
mother or the nurse, and brought down the gold 
dollar and the two five-cent pieces. As he went 
through the back hall, Katie called him into the 
kitchen. 

“See the lovely custards'I’m after makin’ for 
your supper, me darlint. .And ain’t it good that 
your mother is getting better the day?. And 
here’s a piece of maple sugar for you; and jist 
hould on a minute, I’ve something else for you 
under the cup on the table.” 

So Tommy lifted the cup, and there was a 
shining new cent, as bright as the gold dollar 
itself. “Oh, thank you, thank you, Katie,” 
shouted Tommy, © “You’re a dear and a darlint 
yourself, so you are.” And he rushed off with it 
down the street as if he hadn’t a minute to 
spare. 

“Why, he never took the maple sugar at all, 
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at all,” said Katie, perplexed ; ‘an’ what is it he 
has in his head now, I’d like to know.” 

Tommy dashed up the driveway that led to 
the big house on the corner, and rang the bell 
before he had time to be frightened. The neat 
maid looked at him curiously as he asked to see 
Mr. Wilson, but she showed him into the re- 
ception-room quite as if he were a grown-up 
visitor. While he was waiting, he took the gold 
dollar and the two five-cent pieces and the 
bright new penny from his pocket, and tossed 
them up and down in his hand. Ashe heard a 
step inthe hall, he turned suddenly and struck 
his elbow against a chair, so that all the coins 
flew out over the floor; and thus it happened 
that, when the great man entered the room, all he 
could see of Tommy was a pair of stout legs in 
short trousers, a gray jacket, and a tangled mop 
of red-brown curls, as their owner sprawled on 
the floor, trying to look under the upright piano 
in the corner of the room. : 

Tommy could not see Mr. Wilson’s dignified 
figure and astonished face. So, forgetting all 
embarrassment in the~stress of the situation, 
he cried out eagerly: “O Mr. Wilson, I dropped 
my gold dollar. Won’t you please help me 
find it? I know it rolled off this way.” 

The appealing voice and the perfect confi- 
dence must have touched Mr. Wilson’s heart; 
for down he dropped on his knees before the 
piano, trying to feel under it. “Here it is,” 
he said triumphantly, as he drew out, not the 
dollar, but the shining cent. 

Tommy shook his head. “No, that’s the 
cent, and I found the two nickels over by the 
table; but there’s a gold dollar, too. But only 
one piece rolled under here.” 

Mr. Wilson moved a ponderous, much-be- 
fringed arm-chair, and there was the gold 
dollar. Tommy seized it; and the two rose 
to their feet, somewhat breathless. Tommy 
was radiant. 

“Oh, thank you, ever and ever so much,” he 
said, showing the four coins as they lay side 
by‘side in his rosy palm. “I’m glad we found 
them, because they’re all for you, you know.” 

“Forme? Why, what in the world did you 
bring them to me for?” 

“Why, you see,” said Tommy, standing up 
beside Mr. Wilson’s chair with one hand on 


'|the arm and-his cheeks flushing in his eager- 


ness,—“‘you see the ladies said you never gave 
away any flowers for Memorial Day; and I 
came to see if you would sell me one dollar 
and. eleven cents worth, so that, they would 
have enough to put some on my grandfather's 
grave: ” 

Mr. Wilson turned red and looked very cross. 
“Said I never gave away flowers for Memorial 
Day, did they? Perhaps they don’t know how 
old Miss Jones came for some three years ago, 
and began by telling me that I had no right 
to my own greenhouse on such a day, and then 
quoted that text about the camel’s eye.” 

Mr. Wilson was evidently moved by the re- 
membrance, and slightly mixed in his mind; but 
his look softened again as Tommy went on 
placidly :— 

“Well, you see, Miss Jones feels awful ‘sorry 
because she hasn’t enough flowers now; and I 
s’pose she isn’t all there is to Memorial: Day, 
anyway. And she looked real discouraged.” 

The tone of sympathy with Miss Jones in 
Tommy’s voice was evident; but it did not dis- 
please Mr. Wilson, who was, it may be, as glad 


to be asked again for flowers as wins Jones 


would be to have them, 


Oe 
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Tommy went on: “I am trying to do some- 
thing special for Memorial Day, because this 
is the first time I ever couldn’t go. Father is in 
England and mother is ill; but I wish to do 
something for the soldiers, and I’m willing to 
give my dollar and eleven cents for them.” 

“Sh’, keep your money, boy,” growled Mr. 
Wilson. “So they said I wouldn’t give any 
flowers, did they? Well, we'll see whether I'll 
give any flowers or not.” And he led the way to 
the long greenhouse, and gave James an order 
that made that good man’s hair fairly stand up 
straight. But he never said a word; for he knew 
what Memorial Day is for, and was glad to cut 
the cherished blossoms. 

Then Mr. Wilson asked Tommy about his 
mother, and told him a story about his grand- 
father, and made himself generally just as delight- 
ful as any old gentleman in the world could be,— 
not that Mr. Wilson was so dreadfully old, 
either, according to grown-up standards. 

“Now, while you’re waiting for the flowers,” 

he said after a little, “suppose you run home 
and ask that Grand Mogul of a nurse ”— Tommy 
laughed —“‘if you cannot stay to luncheon with 
Mrs. Wilson and me; and after that we’ll tuck 
you in between us, and we'll all drive out to the 
cemetery and see if those people dispose of the 
flowers to our satisfaction or not. And we'll 
put the best of all on your grandfather’s grave 
ourselves.” 
- Of course, the Grand Mogul said yes, and the 
luncheon was fine, and the drive was finer; but 
almost the best of all was the proud moment 
when Tommy helped James carry the heaped 
boxes of beautiful flowers to the ladies at the 
church, and saw their astonished, delighted 
faces, and heard old Miss Jones say, “ Well, it’s 
a perfect miracle ; and I believe Mr. Wilson will 
be a saint yet.” 


Baby’s Present. 


Stitch, stitch, stitch,— oh, how busy they were ! 
—Fred, Kitty, Jem, Nance, and Baby. 

The room was filled with the noise of Fred’s 
fret-saw, as he busily worked away, while Jem 
kept asking Nurse for “more paint-water, 
please.” 

“We shall have to be quick,” said Kitty, pres- 
ently; “for mother’s birthday is only the day 
after to-morrow.” 

’ “Oh, dear,” said Nance, “and I have two more 
seams to sew.” 

Suddenly Baby jumped up from the hearth- 
rug where she had been sitting. 

“Me work, me. make a pesent for mumma,” 
she cried. “Kitty, listen. Can’t me do some- 
pin?” 

“You're too little, Baby. You must give 
mother a big kiss. You must wait to work until 
you are big, like us,” answered Kitty. 

“Me wants to: me’ll make”— Baby paused 
and looked round the room, while Kitty picked 
up another ball of wool. 

“Well, go and think about it,” she suggested, 
feeling sure that Baby would soon forget. 

As the little girl toddled back to the rug, 
mother’s step was heard outside; and the way 
those presents flew out of sight was simply won- 
derful. , 

Of course, mother pretended not to know any- 
thing; but perhaps she was not very much sur- 
prised to hear, on the important morning, the 
sounds of whispering and laughing outside her 
door. 

Soon all was quiet again: she opened the 
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door, and saw quite a pile of queer-shaped 


parcels. : 


Then the children sprang out of their hiding- 


places. 


“Oh! do begin to open them, mother, 
quick !” cried Nance, dancing round in her little 


white night-gown.- 


“But you must not run about like this in the 
And 


cold,” said mother. “Get into my bed.” 
how they laughed as she chased them in! 


“That’s from me,” cried Fred, as mother un- 


packed a pretty carved bracket. 

“And I made the cuffs, mother: do you like 
them?” said Kitty. 

“They are very nice, dear,” answered mother ; 


“and I am sure Nance worked this pretty night- 


dress case. 
too.” 

Jem laughed as she picked up his picture. 

But, before she had time to thank them, the 
door opened ; and who should trot in but Baby! 

She carried a big basket covered with feather 
and garden flowers. 

“Here’s my pesent, mumma,”she cried. “It’s 
a bonnet for you to wear when you go to 
church!” 

Mother said afterward that she did not know 
when she had laughed so much, while Baby sat 
on the pillow, crowing with delight —Zi##/e Folks, 


And I think I know who did this, 


Violet. 


Shy little nun of the wood, 
Kneeling apart at prayer, 

Hid in the folds of your purple hood, 
How do I know you are there? 


Straight to your low green cell 
The odor of incense leads; 
And softly I step, for I know full well 
Sister Violet’s telling her beads. 
—Sarah J. Day. 


A Royal Playfellow. 


King William III. was one day engaged 
deeply in matters of state. There was a knock 
at the door. “Who is there?” said the king. 
“My Lord Buck,” was the reply, coming from a 
childish voice. “What does he want?” said the 
king, as he went and opened the door. “The 
king for my horse to draw my carriage.” His 
secretary, who perhaps had never seen a smile 
on the royal face, looked on with wonder. But, 
to his astonishment, the king laid down his pen 
and parchment, and laid aside the cares of state. 
A smile spread over his features. He took hold 
of the string and trotted up and down with the 
carriage, to the complete satisfaction of my Lord 
Buck. Perhaps none but a child could have 
aroused so completely the sympathies of the 
king.—Presbyterian. 


Heroes without Heroics, 


One of the most touching incidents of the 
South African War was the decoration of Cap- 
tain Towse of the Gordon Highlanders by 
Queen Victoria. The gallant soldier had been 
blinded in both eyes while leading a brilliant 
charge; and, after attempting in vain to carry 
his wounded colonel off the field, he lay beside 
him all night, defending him till help came. 
Twice he had been recommended for the Vic- 
toria Cross. 

As the blind officer was led into the royal pres- 
ence, and knelt at the feet of his queen, tears so 
filled her eyes that she could hardly see to pin 
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the coveted badge on his breast. Her few words 
of praise came in so broken a voice as to be in- 
audible to all but the recipient. 

The same papers which brought this story of 
a vicissitude of war referred toa no less glorious 
triumph of peace. During the recent outbreak 
of the bubonic plague in Honolulu, when every- 
one else had fled, Armstrong Smith, a young 
teacher, “though pale and thin from overwork, 
warned of his own peril, himself a suspect,” 
stuck to his post as volunteer nurse, ‘‘giving in- 
calculable aid and comfort wherever he went.” 
When the danger was past, influential citizens 
presented him with $5,000 to apply himself to 
the study of medicine. 

It detracts nothing from the valor of such 
deeds that they were followed by fitting rewards. 


One morning little Nellie discovered a 
spider’s web in the window. “O mamma,” 
she exclaimed, “come and see this bug in a 
little hammock |” 


To watch her was a fearsome sight ! 

She deat the eggs, both yolk and white, 
She whipped the cream with all her might, 
And stoned the raisins with delight ! 


That’s why Miss Seraphina Newell 
Was thought by some to be quite cruel. 
—Union Signal. 


WIGWAM HILL, MANHANNOCK ISLAND, 
LAKE WINNEPESAUKEE, N.H, 
(WHITE MOUNTAINS.) 


Personally supervised and managed by 
Rev. JOHN M. DICK, of Boston 


Tenth Season 
Opens June 21st. Closes Sept. 13th 


An Outing that 
Appeals to Boys. 


Commends Itself to 
Intelligent Parents. 


ATTRACTIONS: 


Tent Life, Boating, Canoeing, Cruising, 
Fishing, Swimming, Mountain Coaching 
and Climbing, Athletics, Aquatics, Ten- 
nis, Tether-Ball, Basket-Ball, Baseball, . 
Nautical Manual Training. 


Full Tutoring Department, (Optional.) 


“IpL_EwiLp” is commended, by Hon. Chauncey M. 
Depew; Ex-Pres. Timothy Dwight, Yale; Hon. O. Vin- 
cent Coffin, Ex-Gov. Conn. ; Rev. Philip S. Moxom, D.D., 
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12 weeks, fullterm, $175.00, 
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Expense. Geeks’ 2 1+: : $100.00. 
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College-bred Men are the Leaders. 
A Resident Camp Physician. 
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will be accepted. 


For 32-page Illustrated Booklet send 
2-cent stamp to Mr. Dick, Box 60, 
Back Bay, Boston, Mass. 
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Good News. 
A Pitcher of Micobertz 


A pitcher of mignonette 

In a tenement’s highest casement,— 
Queer sort of flower-pot, yet 
That pitcher of mignonette 
Is a garden in heaven set 

To the little child in the basement, — 
The pitcher of mignonette 

In the tenement’s highest casement. 

—H. C. Bunner. 


Irrigation. 


At an interesting meeting at the Twentieth 
Century Club of Boston last week, Mr. Frederic 
Smythe, who has given so much intelligent 
effort to the direction of methods of irrigation, 
spoke of the arid lands on the western side 
of the Rocky Mountains as being the “ideal 
lands for agriculture.’ The words not un- 
naturally provoked a laugh, and Mr. Smythe 
went on to demonstrate their truth most suc- 
cessfully. As he said, the rain descends upon 
the evil and the good. A shower of rain comes, 
and you thank ;God as you should because it 
refreshes your thirsty strawberry bed. But 
your next neighbor, who is raising sugar beets, 
was eagerly hoping that there might be no rain, 
but that for a month his sugar beets might 
drink in sweetness from blazing sunshine. 
The more of that sunshine, the better. If, then, 
the good providence of God plants you in a 
region where you and He, working together, 
can lead little canals of water through your 
farm, so that the strawberries can have what 
they want, neither more nor less, and the beets 
can have what they want, neither more nor 
less, you will be apt to say you are in an ideal 
country for agriculture. 

The people of the real West have been learn 
ing their lessons in the last twenty years, and 
one is glad to say that the people this side of 
the Mississippi River are beginning to profit by 
those lessons. The meeting at the Twentieth 
Century Club was favored with the presence of 
Prof. Mead of the National Department of 
Agriculture, who is now lecturing to the en- 
gineering classes of Harvard College in the 
Scientific School. His subject is the Engineer- 
ing of Irrigation. In half an hour he could 
only open up in the most general way either 
the scientific conditions involved or the great 
moral and social questions which underlie the 
whole subject. But no one heard Dr. Mead 
who did not begin to comprehend the largeness 
of the subjects involved. Somewhat as our 
civilization has staggered up to a general con- 
viction that society must give to every one pure 
air and pure water, somewhat as thirty years 
ago the United States came so far as to permit 
every man to “vote himself a farm,” somewhat 
as the United States now gives to a man the 
farm if he will occupy it, the people who do 
occupy it are developing as a_ sociological 
principle their demonstration of the truth that 
land without water is as worthless as water 
without land. Precisely as the government 
never thought of granting a hundred acres of 
Lake Superior to any individual, the demand of 
the new States now is that the gift of land shall 
be accompanied by the right to water. And, at 
the other end, the same States begin to demand, 
even in their fundamental constitutions, that 
there shall be no water grants made excepting 
as the grantees are able to utilize the water. 


did not know twenty years ago. 
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Land and water, water and land, must go to- 
gether. A good enough illustration on a very 
small scale is in the common-law right of every 
holder of real estate to have somewhere access 
to the high road. 

It is hardly fair to introduce a poor joke into 
the midst of considerations so grave. But one 
is reminded of the old story of the Ojibwa who 
listened incredulously to the Mosaic account of 
the creation of man. “No,” said the Indian, 
“God did not make man from the dust of the 
earth, for it would not stick together. He made 
him of the mud.” 

“Land and water, water and land: these two 
must and shall go together.” This provision, or 
something akin to it, is already in the constitu- 
tion of Montana, and will work its way into the 
legislatures of all States which have large arid 
Tegions. 

Meanwhile we are learning some facts in the 
mere physical science of the thing which men 
Thus twenty 
years ago the great Platte River, the name of 
which refers to its great breadth, was so dry at 
the dry season that the emigrant trains could 


and did cross it almost dry-shod. But now,. 


because so many canals for irrigation distribute 
its waters on the north and on the south of the 
stream, the abundant flow of the freshet seasons 
is husbanded, so to speak, and kept back. But 
this water does not cease to exist. It is some- 
where, and it comes back to the mother stream 
in its own good time. And thus the inhabi- 
tants of a lower part of a river are benefited 
by the irrigation works above. This result was 
certainly not anticipated twenty years ago, when 
it was supposed that there might be jealousy 
among the people in the lower regions if their 
water was “stolen” from them by the people 
farther up in the same valleys. It may yet be 
that a Constitutional Amendment may be neces- 
sary, which shall give to the general government 
the right to regulate irrigation as it now has 
to regulate commerce among the States. But 
there is no longer danger, as at one time there 
seemed that there might be, of hostile collisions 
between two States which had rights in the 
same order. 

There was a time when Colorado ek her 
potatoes from her Eastern neighbors. But the 
people of Colorado understand very well, by this 
time that, when they choose, they can do their 
share in feeding the world. They also belong 
among what I like to call the “Daily Bread 
States.” 

The visit of Prof. Mead to Cambridge, that he 
may deliver a course of lectures to the engineer- 
ing classes of the university, is worthy of notice 
and of congratulation among all friends of the 
university. It will not do now to say that the 
university at Cambridge is nothing but a high 
school for Boston, when her managers go so far 
afield as to attempt to improve by the best science 
the irrigatien of Colorado and California. The 
country at large has reason to be grateful when 
the leaders of education look forward with such 
prescience. Indeed, when we remember that a 
hundred years ago our fathers were distressing 
themselves with the fear that their descendants 
might starve to death, we look with the more 
satisfaction upon the revelation {which science 
loves to make to us to-day. For in a thousand 
fields man, who is child of God, can double, can 
quadruple his stores of daily bread, if he only 
choose to go to work in the harvest feldasor to 
go about his Father's business.: 

“EDWARD E. HAtey 
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Eastern Missions. 


It is as well for intelligent people to know 
as far as they can how other intelligent people 
think and feel. I therefore copy here a 
thoughtful statement from a correspondent 
singularly well informed. This is. a gentle- 
man who does not speak unless he . knows 
what he is talking about. 

“I quite agree with you that Christian civiliza- 
tion has not emerged from the Chinese com- 
plication with any laurels; in fact, among the 
laity, as a rule, especially in this part of the 
world, the cause of foreign missions, and es- 
pecially Asiatic missions, has lost many friends. 
I think common-sense people haye come to 
believe that our methods of converting the 
so-called heathen are absolutely impracticable, 
if not ridiculous; and there is not that sympathy 
with the missionary in China that formerly 
existed. Indeed, it is generally accepted among’ 
the people that we have not been sending the 
type of man to the Orient to spread the religion 
of Christ that we should have sent; that our 
methods have been ridiculous and - without 
returns for the outlay and work, and that the 
results have been practically nothing. Further 
than that, some of the returning missionaries 
have expressed themselves in regard to the 
Chinese, and especially with a view to retaliat- 
ing upon them for their atrocities, in a manner 
which shocks the public and leads it to believe 
that the spirit in which these men went forth 
to convert the Chinese was not the spirit of 
Christ. I have occasionally seen interviews 
in the Western press from returned mission- 
aries in which they advocated reprisal and 
retaliation and actually even torture, in order to 
impress the Chinese with the power of ‘Chris- 
tian civilization.’ Such sentiments, so opposite 
to the teachings of Christ, have had, so far 
as my knowledge goes, a most disastrous effect 
upon the cause of foreign missions. This does 
not apply to the opinions of the clergy, which 
may or may not be unchanged; but, so far as 
the rank and file of the people go, both in and 
out of the Church, am sure that, in the West 
at least, the vast majority are disposed to frown 
down any further efforts to Christianize the 


Orient, unless it is undertaken by a different 


class of men and in an entirely different spirit 
from those who have gone before them. 

“As I said before, the American public, or, 
at least, our Western American public, is 
thoroughly out of patience with the Oriental 
missionary. So far as they understand him, 
they disapprove of his attitude. They believe 
him guilty of the crime of want of tact in deal- 
ing with the Chinese. They think that he has 
misled them and misled himself, and that he 
has made a mess of the whole thing.” 

It should be understood that our corre- 
spondent is a man of large business, which 
keeps him in ‘touch with people all through the 
valley of the Mississippi. 

EDWARD E. HALE, 


Registers Wanted. 


Having finally left Albany and settled at No. 
30 Columbia Place, Brooklyn, N.Y., I shall be 
glad to have late Registers, Every Other Sunday, 
sermons, tracts, etc., sent to me here for distri- 
bution. It is important that all printed matter 
sent should come “ carriage prepaid.” 

Henry L: GLADDING. 
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Western Unitarian Anniversaries. 
The anniversary meetings of the Western 


Unitarian Conference, the Western Ministers’ 


Institute, the Western Unitarian Sunday School 
Society, and the Western branches of the 
Women’s National Alliance, were held in the 
two Unitarian churches at St. Louis, on Tues- 
day, Wednesday, and Thursday, May 14, 15, 
and 16, with a good attendance of ministers and 
delegates. The opening sessions, those of the 
Ministers’ Institute, were held in the Church of 
the Unity, where many evidences remain of the 
high intellectual and moral standard set by the 
ministry of John C. Learned. The later sessions 
were held in the stately and beautiful Church of 
the Messiah, whose most precious possession is 
the memory of the apostolic service and self- 
sacrifice of William G. Eliot. 

The Ministers’ Institute was presided over by 


Rev. Edward G. Spencer, minister of the 


Church of the Unity. The first speaker was 
Rabbi Samuel Sale of Temple Shaare Emeth 
(Reformed Jewish), St. Louis, whose topic was 
“The Higher Criticism.” Dr. Sale made a 
scholarly and eloquent defence of the principles 
of criticism as essential to bringing out the true 
life of the Bible and of religion. Rev. Thomas 
L. Eliot, D.D., of Portland, Ore., and Rev. J. 
Vila Blake, of Evanston, Ill., spoke briefly in 
commendation of the address. Prof. James N. 
Dixon of Washington University, St. Louis, a 
member of the Southern Methodist Church, fol- 
lowed with a paper on “The Mystic Basis of § In 
Memoriam.” His treatment of the central 
meaning of Tennyson's great elegy, and its alli- 
ance to themes in Shakespeare and in Goethe, 
was most illuminating and suggestive, as well as 
uplifting. The devotional meeting which fol- 
lowed, led by Rev. F. M. Bennett of Lawrence, 
Kan., was upon “The Holy Spirit,” and fitly 
crowned the morning’s session. 

An abundant lunch, provided by the ladies of 


as aes. 


the Church, was partaken of in the intermission. 
In the absence of Rev. F. A. Gilmore of Madi- 
son, Wis., his paper on “The Way into the 
Church” was read at the afternoon session by 
Rev. S. L. Elberfeld of Quincy, Ill. It was an 
admirable practical presentation of the organ- 
ization and management of the Sunday-school 
and the Young People’s Religious Union, and 
provoked a lively discussion, participated in by 
Messrs. Hawley, Ramsay, Douthit, Day, Boyn- 
ton, Judy, Mrs. Diven, and others. A vote was 
passed at the close, requesting the Unitarian 
Sunday School Society of Boston, with Mr. 
Gilmore’s consent, to add his paper to its series 
of Sunday-school tracts. 

The opening session of the Conference proper 
was held on Tuesday evening at the Church of 
the Messiah, and was notable for the fine con- 

egation present and for the inspiring music 
urnished by the chorus choir of the church. 
After the invocation by Dr. T. L. Eliot, and ad- 
dress of welcome by Rev. John W. Day, minis- 
ter of the Church of the Messiah, Rev. Samuel 
A. Eliot, D.D., president of the American Uni- 
tarian Association, preached with great impres- 
siveness upon “The Law of Liberty,” a call out 
of the shallows of an irresponsible liberalism 
into the deeps of organized and consecrated ser- 
vice, unbounded by conventionality or by timid 
shrinking back from great opportunities. A de- 
lightful social hour in the parlors of the church 
followed the service. 

The business session of the conference began 
on Wednesday morning at the Church of the 
Messiah. The president, Mr. Lawrence P. 
Conover, of Hinsdale, Ill., having been de- 
tained, the chair was taken by Rev. Arthur M. 
Judy of Davenport, Ia., who ntade the opening 
address, emphasizing the importance of the 
meeting in the direction especially of contribut- 
ing to a consistent representative polity for 
the Unitarian churches of the country. Rev. 
Richard W. Boynton of St. Paul, Minn., was 
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chosen assistant secretary to report the meet- 
ings. The reports of the secretary, Rev. F. C. 
Southworth and of the treasurer, Mr. H. W. 
Brough of Chicago, were presented. The con- 
ference accepted Mr. Southworth’s report by a 
rising vote of appreciation for his able and 
faithful discharge of his difficult duties. 


ABSTRACT OF TREASURER’S REPORT. 


From 66 churches.-+.-.++ereceseeses eres coer sens 
IndividGhlstpa.arssss caversiesnn tiv empeeenes 
Interest. ..ssee sere cess seve cere sens cavsess 
Secretary in the field.......--..++++ 
Unity Publishing Committee for r a 
Profit from sale of books... sss+ +++ +00« 


EXPENDITURES 


Secretary’s salary cicwdesasecven nsee vtn sone spas 
DHHICE FENE..06 seas oocwseesinses 
Interest on borrowed money 
Travelling expenses, ....++«» f” 
OMICE EXPCMBESiecace'e ss nce ciesr> anne sacucsecsnas 


H. W. Brovucn, Treasurer. 


Reports from the field were made by Rev. 
Mary A. Safford of Des Moines, Ia., who told 
of the remarkable activity developed in the Iowa 
State Conference, by Rev. Florence Buck, de- 
scribing her successful endeavors as State mis- 
sionary for Michigan in reviving several dor- 
mant and dying churches, and by Rev. Jasper 
L. Douthit, of Lithia, Ill., explaining the mo- 
tives and methods of his summer Chautauqua, 
the Lithia Springs Assembly. 

The noon-day devotional service was in mem- 
ory of Rev. Allen Walton Gould, former secre- 
tary of the conference and president of the 
Western Sunday School Society. It was an 
hour of tender memory and affectionate tribute. 
Rev. Elinor E. Gordon of Burlington, Ia., was 


the leader; and she was followed by Rey. F. C. 


Southworth, Mr. Gould’s successor as confer- 
ence secretary, Mr. Albert Scheible of Chicago, 
secretary of the Sunday School Society, and 
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Rev. J. Vila Blake, who spoke of his friend as 
“the minister’s minister.” The lunch, furnished 
by the ladies of the Church of the Messiah, gave 
an opportunity for pleasant intercourse. The 
afternoon session, after greetings had been 
presented from the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation by Dr. T. L. Eliot and from the South- 
ern Conference by Rev. Fred V. Hawley, was 
devoted to an address by Kev. Samuel A. Eliot, 
D.D., upon “Our. Missionary Agencies in the 
West,” and to a discussion of the subject, par- 
ticipated in by Rev. Mary A. Safford, Rev. 
A. M. Judy, Mr. J. Eads How of St. Louis, Mr. 
E. T. Abbott of St. Joseph, Mo., Rev. R. W. 
Boynton, and Rey. J. Vila Blake. Important 
suggestions were made, looking toward the 
strengthening of responsibility and enlarging 
the scope of work in the State Conferences ; 
while all: recognized the need that the right 
spirit should vitalize whatever form of organiza- 
tion might be adopted as justified by experience. 

The evening session was given up to a plat- 
form meeting on the general subject, “The 
Church and Modern Life.” Rev. Minot O. 
Simons of Cleveland, Ohio, discussed the Church 
“As an Interpreter of Life,” exalting it as a 
means of freeing the spiritual in man by making 
him realize his sonship to the Infinite Spirit. 
Rey. W. H. Ramsay of Kansas City, Mo., spoke 
of the Church “As a Means of Social Service,” 
appealing for a more democratic spirit in the 
churches, and the union with worship of more 
specific human service. Rev. Albert Lazenby 
presented the Church “As a Redemptive Power,” 
showing how the Unitarian Church, in its brief 
history, had produced notable types of charac- 
ter and of redemptive service, rising even into 
the realm of the heroic and the sublime. Dur- 
ing the meeting a special appeal was made by 
Rev. Fred V. Hawley for subscriptions to can- 
cel the standing indebtedness of the conference, 
and before fhe meeting closed it was announced 
that the whole sum of $600 had been subscribed 
by the audience. The benediction was pro- 
nounced by the venerable Rev. Chester Covell 
of Buda, Ill. 

The morning meeting of Thursday was that 
of the Western Unitarian Sunday School So- 
ciety. The principal address was by Rev. 
George A. Thayer of Cincinnati, upon ‘‘Teach- 
ing Rational Religion in the Sunday-school,” 
setting forth the difficulty, but also the need, of 
rational instruction for our children, and em- 
phasizing the help of the devotional service in 
deepening the impression of the teaching. Rev. 
W. Hanson Pulsford of Chicago, who was 
intrusted with the greetings of the Sunday 
School Society at Boston, and Rev. W. L. 
Sheldon of the Ethical Society, St. Louis, 
contributed to the discussion. At the elec- 
tion of officers, Rev. John R. Effinger was 
chosen president, Rev. W. Hanson Pulsford 
vice-president, Mr. Albert Scheible secretary 
and treasurer, and the number of directors was 
increased from twelve to fifteen. The devo- 
tional service which followed was conducted by 
Rey. Edward G. Spencer, whose subject was 
“The Power of the Spirit.” Another bountiful 
lunch, prepared and served by the ladies of the 
church, was enjoyed by the visitors. 

The afternoon session opened with the meet- 
ing of the Women’s Alliance. This was largely 
attended, and was presided over by Mrs. Mary 
W. McKittrick of St. Louis. Problems con- 
nected with Alliance work were interestingly 
discussed by Rev. Elinor E. Gordon, Miss 
Fanny Field of Cincinnati, Rev. Florence Buck, 
and others. At four o’clock the closing busi- 
ness session of the conference was called to 
order by the acting president, Rev. A. M. Judy. 
After the report of the Committee on Credentials 
the report of the Nominating Committee was 
offered by Rev. George A. Thayer, as follows: 
for president, Morton D. Hull, Chicago; vice- 
president, Rev. John R. Effinger, Chicago; 
secretary, Rev. Franklin C. Southworth, Chi- 
cago; treasurer, H. W. Brough, Chicago;. di- 
rectors: term expires 1904, Rev. J. R. Effinger, 
Rev. Florence Buck, Rev. C. F. Niles, Menom- 
inee, Wis., J. W. Hosmer, Chicago, Mrs. Marion 
H. Perkins, Chicago, Rev. F. C. Southworth; 
term expires 1903, Rev. M. O. Simons, Cleve- 
land; term expires 1902, Rev. W. Hanson 
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Pulsford, Rev. Fred V. Hawley. ‘The report 
was adopted and the officers declared elected. 
Pledges from the churches for the ensuing year 
were received from the delegates, after which 
the Business Committee presented resolutions 
which were unanimously adopted, thanking the 
St. Louis churches for their hospitality, urging 
the better organization and larger responsibility 
of State conferences, extending greetings to the 
American Unitarian Association, and pledging 
the members to increased devotion, in this 
fiftieth year of the life of the conference, to the 
great and divine ends which the conference is 
set to further. 

The closing session was devoted to a plat- 
form meeting, with the subject “Signs of Prom- 
ise on the Religious Horizon.” Rev. Richard 
W. Boynton spoke of “Tendencies toward 
Liberalism among the Denominations.” He 
described scholarship and popular sentiment as 
two such tendencies, and yet enough traditional 
thought remains to give ample scope to our 
Unitarian teachings. Rev. Fred V. Hawley 
presented the “Growth of Fraternity among 
Churches,” showing how the mere sect-names 
or the old divisions between Christianity and 
the older religions are slowly giving place to 
the inclusiveness of the new sympathy. The 
last address was by Rev. W. Hanson Pulsford 
on “The Inspiration of Denominational Loy- 
alty.” He declared it to be the inspiration of 
our unfolding vision of truth, which will not let 


us work alone, but which draws us irresistibly |_ 


to one another. In a brief final word, Rev. 
John W. Day voiced the gratitude of the St. 
Louis churches for the inspiration that the 
conference would leave behind it. 

R. W. B. 


Annual Report of the Western Uni- 
tarian Conference. 


BY REV. F. C. SOUTHWORTH, SECRETARY. 


The Field—A somewhat careful study of the 
annual reports from the churches taken together, 
with constant visiting and correspondence dur- 
ing the year, has corivinced your secretary that a 
substantial gain has been made in the Western 
field. Several of the churches of our larger 
cities seem to have been experiencing without 
emotional excitement or sensational appeals a 
genuine and, healthy revival. From various 
parts of the field there come to us reports 
of substantial gains in numbers, in financial 
strength, and in co-operative spirit. 

The loss for Western pulpits of several min- 
isters has to be recorded. First, and most pain- 
ful of these, is the loss by death of Allen 
Walton Gould, to whose memory the noon-day 
devotional meeting is to be devoted to-day. As 
minister of the churches at Manistee and Hins- 
dale, and later as secretary of this conference, 
Mr. Gould won a large place in the hearts of 
those who knew him best. We have lost also 
by removal W. W. Fenn from Chicago, C. F. 
Elliot from Hinsdale, W. G. Eliott from Mil- 
waukee, George W. Stone from Kansas City, 
C. E. Park from Geneva, and R. S. Loring 
from St. Cloud. 

I am able to report, however, as was the case 
last year, that the new recruits to the Western 
ministry much more than- counterbalance in 
number those who have departed from us. Of 
the gain and loss in Iowa, Miss Safford will 
presently speak. Fourteen other vacant pulpits 
have been happily filled, as follows: At Luverne, 
Minn., J. H. Palmer, formerly minister of the 
Universalist church at» Cedar Rapids, Ia., was 
settled last fall. At Colorado Springs, upon a 
three months’ engagement, which bids fair to be 
permanent, A. R. Scott, who came to us from 
the Presbyterians a year ago and has been ably 
assisting Mr. Simmons in Minneapolis the 
greater part of the year. At St. Paul, R. W. 
Boynton of Roslindale, Mass., has valiantly 
taken. up the work laid down by Dr. Diven with 
the result that new zeal seems to have been in- 
fused into the society and splendid work has 
been accomplished. An accession in the Mich- 
igan fieldis A. M. Rihbany at Mt. Pleasant, of 
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whom Miss Buck will speak. Another is B. A. 
Van Sluyters of the Holland Unitarian Church 
at Grand Rapids. William Forkell has come 
into our fellowship from the First Methodist 
Church of Green Bay, Wis., to be the successor 
of Mr. Hawley at Jackson, Mich. F.M. Hayes, 
recently of the Universalist fellowship, has been 
recently settled in Sherwood, Mich. E. G. 
Spencer of Sandwich, Mass., has joined the 
apostolic succession made glorious by John C. 
Learned and Frederick L. Hosmer in Unity 
Church of this city.. W. H. Ramsay has come 
all the way from Farmington, Me., to carry on 
the good work of Mr. Stone in Kansas City. 
Florence Buck, recently of Cleveland, has re- 
turned to the West after a year of foreign travel 
and study, and has been doing splendid service 
during the year in Michigan as State missionary. 
D. M. Kirkpatrick has, come to us from the 
Universalist fellowship to the Church of Good 
Will at Streator, Ill.,. where his efforts thus far 
have met apparently with well-deserved success. 
Wesley C, Haskell, recently minister of the 
Second Congregational Church of Rockford,. 
has come into Unitarian fellowship, and joined 
the little company at Moline, IIl., where his 
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coming has roused the society into new life and 
activity. J. H. Jones has come from - Provi- 
dence, R.I., to succeed Mr. Loring at St. Cloud. 
William Hanson Pulsford of Waltham, Mass., 
has assumed the leadership of the First Unita- 
rian Society of Chicago, and will report in per- 
os to-morrow evening what mannér of man 

e is. 

Comparatively little church building has been 


‘done during the past year. At Adrian, Minn., 
‘the new chapel was dedicated with fitting cere- 


mony early in July. Since that time the little 
society at Greenwood, Wis., after being exor- 
cised from one hall to another_on account of 
religious intolerance, has procured a small church 
which they have moved upon the lot previously 
owned by them. It has already proved too 
small for the congregation, and will probably 
be enlarged during the summer. At Kenosha, 
Wis., the church building which had been fall- 
ing into decay for many years has been practi- 
cally rebuilt and refurnished at an expense of 
$1,800, so that it is now in excellent condition. 
At Ord, Neb., a lot has been ‘bought and a sub- 
scription list passed, which will result soon in 
the erection of a new church building. 

The Work.— As usual, the Western Unitarian 
Conference has been trying to serve during the 
year the interests of these different churches, 
“As during preceding years, the headquarters 
have been sustained at 175 Dearborn Street, 
Chicago, where three comfortable rooms on the 
sixth floor have housed the different conference 
activities. The correspondence of your secre- 
tary and the duties connected with the head- 
quarters have kept him in Chicago for a 
considerable portion of his time. This corre- 
spondence has involved'a total of 2,816 letters 
and almost constant conferences and committee 
meetings. Many of these have been held with 
committees of churches which were seeking 


' ministers, and ministers who were ‘seeking 


churches, and ministers of other denominations 
who were seeking Unitarian fellowship. . The 
increased duties in connection with the con- 
ference headquarters make a continually in- 
creasing demand upon the secretary’s time. 

' During the year your ied has been, how- 
ever, regularly in the pulpit on Sunday, and has 
been called frequently to take part in public 
meetings during the week. He has given 63 
sermons and 35 other addresses, and has trav- 
elled in all, in doing the work of the conference, 
23,450 miles. These travels have brought him 
into personal connection, during the last year 
and a half, with all but sixteen churches in the 
conference. Your secretary has twice visited 
Salem, Ohio, where a vigorous movement was 
initiated in the fall. He is at present in corre- 
spondence with this new Unity Church of ‘Salem, 
with reference to the settlement-of a minister. 


Sherwood he has visited once, and has paid two 
visits tothe little People’s Church of Brooklyn, 
Mich., for which he is trying to procure a min- 
ister at the present time. At Hammond, Ind., 
he has conducted four services, and carefully 
canvassed the ground with a view to the possi- 
bility of effecting an organization. Successful 
services were held during the winter in Ham- 
mond, by the aid of the Chicago ministers, 
though a permanent organization at the present 
time does not seem to be practicable. At Win- 
netka, a growing seburh of Chicago, Mr. 
Lazenby and your secretary met some of the 
Unitarians in conference during the winter, with 
the result that a Children’s Church was immedi- 
ately organized under Mr. Lazenby’s leader- 
ship, from which beginning there has already 
come an adult congregation, which is holding 
successful services fortnightly at the present 
time. At Indianapolis your secretary has can- 
vassed the field with leading Unitarians. The 
time is not yet ripe at Indianapolis; but itis the 
qecnieet of conservative men in that city that 
in the not distant fu'ure a vigorous Unitarian 
church is a distinct possibility. At Pipestone, 
Minr., Rev. Eliza T. Wilkes was greeted by a 
large congregation, and believes that there will 
be litile difficulty in starting a church. At Mer- 
rillan, Wis., Rev. T. G. Owen, who should have 
been here at this meeting, has found an open- 
ing, and is holding regular monthly services, at- 
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tended by good congregations. At Oklahoma, 
under the direction of the Western secretary, OGaAEr nO EG €-O E-O F-4O 
supported by the American Unitarian Associa- 


tion, seven or eight services have been recently |: Skill in Manutacture 


held; ae a pe opening is reported. A]. ; 
visit to Gran orks, No. Dak., elicited the i i 

presence of a company of people who ought to Honesty mM Business € 
be organized into a Unitarian society by the new 

minister who is to be settled at Fargo. To entitle 


Mattoon, Ill., your secretary has made several 
visits during the year. That society has been 


practically dormant for many years, though ser- e 9 
vicés have been held monthly of late, attended 
by a few of the faithful. Steps are now being @ @ 


taken to settle a minister at Mattoon.’ Rev. 
Jasper L. Douthit, who for thirty years has 
been ministering to the church at Shelbyville, 


finds that his increasing dyties at Lithia Springs 
will make it impossible for him to continue his 
regular parish labors. During the year the) 


AWD 


Mattoon minister will probably conduct an 
evening service at Shelbyville, while Mr. ¢ 


Douthit will minister to the people at Jordan. to the stead opularit 
A considerable number of missionary meet- x .P P - yf 


ings have been held also during the year, under and “app reciation it ef- 
the auspices of the conference, attended usually Joys. 

by good results. In several your secretary 

has taken part in person, usually with able 
assistance: on the part of other ministers: at |” 
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Acknowledgment ought to be made in this 

place of the cordial and friendly co-operation A NEW LOCATION 

rendered by the American Unitarian Associa- 


tion during the year. Our contact with the A NEW STORE 


i inipane, has come ae big pe the 
issionary Council, whic as held its two 
regular eouiens at the Chicago headquarters. A NEW STOCK 
It is,interesting to notice the increasing respect 
which is paid by the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation to the recommendations of the Council. 
The president of the Association has recently 
declared that the Missionary Council practically e 
dictates the appropriations of that body in the Ch | n a , 
Central West. The council is a committee of 
the Western Renterenes as pena of nai Sad 
ciation. By means of the council the two bodies 
are therefore bound organically together, so Cut Glass 
pe while retaining i mak Regae oe con- 
erence has become the working arm of the» e 
American Unitarian Association an the West. | Bric=a= Brac 
On two occasions the travelling expenses of 7 
your secretary were paid sy be penned in ; 
missionary journeys made by him in the interest 
of that rth y. The confidence and support of and Crockery, Glass, and 
this larger parent organization has been of in- China Ware of every des 
estimable value to the conference during the 5 
past year. scription. 
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treasurer would be able to report at this meet- 
ing that the entire indebtedness, which has been 
hampering: the work of the conference for so 
long, would be wiped out before this meeting. 
There remains about $600 unprovided for. It 
is bad policy for a missionary organization to 
hamper itself with debt. This debt can no 
longer be hopefully carried. Provision ought 
to be made at this session for liquidating the 
remainder, in order that the work of the con- 
ference during the twentieth century may begin 
under the most hopeful auspices. 

The Needs.— There ought to be held during 
the coming year a carefully planned series of 
meetings for the purpose of quickening the re- 
ligious life of our churches, especially the more 
feeble among them. Some of these meetings 
may perhaps be held in the fall, in connection 
with the State conferences, all of which are at- 
tended by representatives of the American Uni- 
tarian Association and of the Western Confer- 
ence. The meetings should be carefully worked 
up beforehand, and arranged in such a sequence 
that the effect may be cumulative and irresist- 
ible. As the result of such meetings, new in- 
terest is aroused in the work of the church; and 
its significance is brought home to those, who 
have been previously indifferent or are ignorant 
of its aims and its existence. Mr. Gould advo- 
cated such meetings repeatedly in his annual re- 
ports. We have in the Missionary Council a 
body admirably fitted to arrange them. The 
representatives of churches where such meetings 
are to be held should not fail to make their 
wishes known to their respective representatives 
on the council. 

Our second need in the West is more interest 
in and loyalty to the various State conferences. 
The State conference is the smallest organiza- 
tion in our denominational life in the West. 
The churches in the State are brought into 
closer and more intimate relation with each 
other by virtue of these annual meetings in the 
fall, and are often able to_discover ways in 
which they can work together more effectively 
by means of them. In three States during the 
past year and in four States during a portion of 
the year State missionaries have been actively at 
work, Steps are being taken in order that the 
full time of not less than four State mission- 
aries may be secured next year. Such officers 
can do much to add to the efficiency of our 
State conferences. They ought to be in con- 
stant contact with the churches of the State, 
and to keep their interest warm in the mission- 
ary work which is being done. 

And, lastly, in order that the legitimate work 
of the conference may be accomplished, there is 
imperative need of a company of ministers who 
are possessed body and soul by the conviction 
that the privilege of preaching the liberal 
gospel in this vast Western empire is the most 
glorious privilege which was ever given to man. 
We need ministers who believe in humanity 
with its needs and aspirations, and in the West 
with its possibilities and its boundless future, 
and who rejoice to play some part in this new 
civilization which is being worked out here as a 
strong man to run a race. We need ministers, 
when we can secure them,—with all due respect 
to the Eastern ladies and gentlemen present,— 
who are themselves the products of the West, 
and have cast their destinies with it for better 
or for worse, and who do not stand with their 
hands upon their gripsacks and their eyes upon 
the gilded dome on Beacon Hill, waiting for the 
summons back to Massachusetts. When we 
can secure a hundred more men of as gooda 
quality as those who now occupy our pulpits, 
who can be for other cities what Dr. Eliot and 
John C. Learned were for St. Louis, and what 
Mr. Judy is for Davenport, and what Robert 
Collyer and Jenkin Lloyd Jones have been for 
Chicago, our problem will be easier to solve. 


“God give us men: a time like this demands 
Large minds, great souls, true hearts, and 
-ready hands. 


For while the rabble, with their thumb-worn 
creeds, 

Their large professions and their little deeds, 

Mingle in selfish strife, lo, freedom weeps, 
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Wrong rules the land, and waiting justice 
sleeps. ’ 
God give us men.” 


The future of this coming empire will be in 
our hands, if our hands are worthy of this trust. 
The church which is to play the greatest part’ in 
guiding the thought and elevating the ideals and 
inspiring to heroic and generous deeds the 
people of the Central West will be not neces- 
sarily the church which is frequented by the 
greatest throngs, but the one which has caught 
the largest vision of what is right and true, and 
which is guided by this vision wheresoever it 
leads. If our conference plays a small and 
insignificant part in this great and_ glorious 
work and receives scant support, it will be be- 
cause it is guided by small and insignificant 
ideals. If its work is*large and brave and true, 
the experience of the past has taught it that it 
will receive generous support; and its work will 
tell with increasing power for the cause it 
serves. 
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The Connecticut River Federation of Young 
People’s Religious Unions met at Amherst 
Saturday, May 11. This group of young 
people’s societies, including the Universalist 
unions, is in the habit of meeting two or three 
times a year, and works along practically the 
same lines as the federations in the other dis- 
tricts. The meeting at Amherst was well at- 
tended and very helpful and inspiring. The 
conference lasted all day,. with a recess at noon 
for a social hour. In the afternoon Mr. Percy 
A. Atherton spoke of the work which these fed- 
erations can accomplish among the young 
people. 

THE HOLIDAY FAIR. 

The arrangements for our “Fair’’ are being 
made as fast as possible, that all the plans may 
be complete before we separate for the summer. 
That is the time when we can do a good deal of 
delightful work which will help to make the fair 
a success, if we only know about it beforehand. 
The little green books are ready for distribution, 
and can be had by applying at Room 11. They 
give an idea of the purpose of the Fair and the 
tables for which contributions are desired. 

Miss Austin, the president, will be at Room 
Ir on Mondays from 11 to1z P.M. for the next 
few weeks to meet any who may wish to talk 
with her. All mail should be sent to her at 25 
Beacon Street. 

The tables are: Calendars and Books, 
Mrs, John H. Applebee; Lamp-shades, Miss 
Caroline Burgess; Cake, Miss Jennie G. Mose- 
ley; Pickles and Preserves; Art; Fancy, 
Misses Moulton; Pho oy Mr. Harry 
Russell; Flowers, Miss Floyd; Remembrance; 
College, Miss Florence Carter; Confectionery, 
Miss Elizabeth C. Lane, Miss Mabel A. Peach; 
Market Garden; Bags and Baskets; Refresh- 
ments, Miss Elizabeth C. Loring; Household, 
Miss Edith L. Jones; Children’s, Miss Amy V. 
Edson. 

All articles should be sent to Miss Jennie G. 
Moseley, 132 Commonwealth Avenue, Boston, 
Mass., marked “for Holiday Fair.” 
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I have had occasion to comment, from time to 
time, on the wide acceptance of the statement 
published by the Unitarian Sunday School So- 
Get “Our Faith.” Another striking testimony 
to the peculiar acceptability of the form comes 
to me in a letter from London from Hon. Ion 
Pritchard, writing to a correspondent in Boston. 
It will be remembered that Mrs. Clara B. 
Beatley prepared an “Exposition” of this Uni- 
tarian faith which has found large use in our 
American Sunday-schools. Mr. Pritchard writes 
as follows: “It may interest you to know how 
much Mrs. Beatley’s Exposition of our Faith 
has been appreciated here. A short time agoa 
copy was sent round to all our Sunday-schools 
with an offer to supply a few copies more to 
any one who might apply for them. Ninety-one 
asked for the pamphlet,—oyer five thousand 
eh and many applications came from Ire- 
and.’ 

That is to say, our English friends have re- 
printed “An Exposition of our Faith,” preserv-~ 
ing its original form as issued by the Unitarian 
Sunday School Society. It is probably destined 
for quite an unlimited circulation throughout 
England and Ireland because there has never 
been put forth, by any Unitarian organization, 
any statement of the faith which has seemed to 
express so much in such a wise way as this com- 
pilation of James Freeman Clarke’s five’ points 
of Unitarian belief. Mrs. Beatley’s name is 
very properly identified with the teaching of 
these doctrines, because she brought it to the 
attention of the Sunday School Society. It was 
never put forth by Dr. Clarke in this arrange- 
ment. Mrs. Beatley drew the material from 
parts of various sermons in this succinct presen- 
tation. Miss Marian Pritchard will be asso- 
ciated jwith its use on the other side of the water 
because she found it on her visit to Boston last 
year and was so pleased as to carry it back, and 
used it at the Oxford Summer Sessions for Sun- 
day-school teachers. 

The fact that over forty thousand copies. of 
the statement itself have been furnished on re- 

uest to Sunday-schools all over the United 

tates is a telling witness to the merits of the 
publication. In last week’s Register a paragraph 
stated that a Presbyterian church in Missouri 
has adopted “Our Faith” as the church creed. 
It is difficult to estimate the possible uses to 
which this simple yet comprehensive outline of 
religious belief may be put. Now that we are 
gathered on Anniversary Week, to consider 
anew our principles and our cause, I feel very 
thankful that we can offer this to one and all as 
the clustered truths of our Unitarian theology. 
IT repeat here these five points of liberal theology 
in order to refresh the minds of those who 
know them and to inform those who are ig- 
norant : — : 

The Fatherhood of God. 

The Brotherhood of Man. 

The Leadership of Jesus. 

Salvation by .Character. 

The Progress of Mankind onward and up- 
ward forever. 

I said we could not easily measure the possible 
wide acceptance of this statement of belief. I 
mean by that, it not only seems to satisfy the 
Unitarian worshipper, but constitutes a religious 
platform on which the broad-minded of all sects 
can stand. The tendency is to allow for indi- 
vidual intellectual differences. There is an 
equally strong tendency in modern thought for 
unity. It seems to me that co-operation and 
fellowship among the sects ought to be accom- 
plished, more easily with some such basis as 
this than with any other I know. It is nota 
compromise statement, but one that concentrates. 
It does not aim to conciliate by vagueness, but 
it intensifies central truths. The difference of 
interpretation of the several points is simply 
that liberty of thought which is the right of 
every serious mind. 

Quite aside from all this there is a cheering 
aspect created by the popularity of, this state- 
ment. It betokens a more harmonious feeling 
among the Unitarian churches. I do not see 
that anything has been thrown away or any 
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fetters assumed by this wide agreement on a 
statement of belief. Probably no minister or 
c egation is any the less pronounced and 
distinct because of this action. No pressure 
has been brought to bear, and no ecclesiastical 
compulsion exerted, The encircling group of 
liberal churches,—Universalists, Unitarians, and 
others,—who see fit to take this statement as a 
general presentation of belief, have in no wise 
contracted their birthright of freedom. Neither 
have they weakened the sinews of | progress. 
The open way to new truth is just as clear and in- 
viting. Wisdom, however, has led many of our 
churches to respect the foundations that have 
been laid. Some truths have been removed 
from the region of debate to the region of 
axioms. A religious nature without some such 
accepted belief is like a man without a country. 

The Unitarian Sunday School Society is ever 
ready to furnish any number of copies of “Our 
Faith” without cost to Sunday-schools and 
churches. The larger form for hanging on the 
wall is tasteful, and keeps before the eye what 
memory sometimes forgets. The “Exposition” 
is also published for free distribution. It is ad- 
mirably adapted for use in the general exercises 
of the school or by classes. The intention is 
that finally the pupils will have it securely 
in os eaecieata for a lifetime, Fully ten thousand 
and more of the “Exposition” have been asked 
for by our Sunday-schools. No better work 
for the children and young people can be done 
than to teach them this simple, beautiful, com- 
prehensive statement of religious faith. Pos- 
sibly some day it will be expanded beyond 
Unitarian limits, and be known simply as a 
statement of Christian faith. That would be an 
end desirable. But at present we of the Uni- 
tarian denomination send it out joyfully and 
confidently as our banner proclamation to the 
world. 

Rev. Lewis G. Wilson of Hopedale, Mass., 
who sailed for England recently, carries a com- 
mission from the Unitarian Sunday school 
Society to represent that body at the national 
and international meetings in London. The 
greetings and fellowship are all the more marked 
this year because of what I have mentioned 
above with regard to “Our Faith.” This binds 
us still closer together in many ways. 

Epwarp A. Horton. 


Religious Intelligence. 


Announcements. 


Admitted to-the ministry:. Rev. John A. 
Hayes and Rev. Perley J. Robinson are com- 
mended to our ministers and churches. W. L. 
Chaffin, chairman, D. W. Morehouse, secretary, 
Fellowship Committee. 


; Meetings. 


Belfast, Me.—At the annual meeting of the 
Unitarian parish, held on Monday, May 6, the 
following officers were chosen: moderator, 
Hon. William B. Swan; clerk, Joseph William- 
son; treasurer, William H. Quimby; Collector, 
Miss Inez E. Crawford; standing committee, 
William B. Swan, Charles B. Haseltine, Will- 
jam C. Marshall, H. E. McDonald, Charles W. 
Frederick, and James H. Howes. It was voted 
that arrangement for public religious services 
during the summer be left to the standing. com- 
mittee. The following resolutions, presented by 
Hon. William C. Marshall, were adopted : — 

“Resolved, That the sudden death of our be- 
loved pastor, Rev. James M. Leighton, has 
brought to every member of this parish a feel- 
ing of personal bereavement and a grief impos- 
sible adequately to express in words. —His eight 

“years of faithful service as pastor had endeared 

im to all, and had established relations of per- 
sonal friendship and affection which will always 
be cherished. ; 

“He was a true man, faithful in all his duties 
as pastor or friend, warm-hearted, ever ready to 


} 
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help and encourage; others, broad-minded and 
charitable. He strove to make men better and 
nobler, and his influence pervaded the life of all 
with whom he came in contact. The loss to his 
mourning parish is exceedingly great, and hard 
to bear. 

“In voicing our appreciation of his noble qual- 
ities, we know that we express the feelings of 
the entire community; for his sphere of duty, of 
friendship and sympathy, was not confined to 
his own parish, and his influence and personal 
interest embraced the whole. 

“Resolved, That we extend to his grievously 
stricken wife our heartfelt sympathy, realizing 
that our sorrow, great as it is, is not to be com- 
pared with the deep grief that overwhelms her. 
May God sustain and comfort her ! 

“Resolved, That these resolutions be entered 


Notices. 


eo 
THE Society for the Relief of Aged and 
Destitute Clergymen will hold its annual meeting at the 
Roonis of the American Unitarian Association, 25 Beacon 
Street, on Friday, May 31, at 12 M. 
Henry F. Jenks, Sec’y. 


THE Massachusetts Evangelical Missionary 
Society will hold its annual meeting for the election of 
officers and the transaction of such other business as may 
legally come before it at the Rooms of the American Uni- 
tarian Association, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, on Friday, 


May 31, at 10 A.M. 
NATHANIEL SEAVER, JR., Sec’y. 


THE Massachusetts Convention of Congre- 
gational Ministers (of which all ministers of Congrega- 
tional churches— Unitarian as well as Trinitarian—in 
the State are ez-eficio members) will hold its annual 
business meeting in the Supreme Judicial Court Room, in 
the Court House, Pemberton Square, Boston, on Wednes- 
day, May 29, at 5 P.M, 

(Enter at the door on Somerset Street.) 

The Convention Sermon will be preached at the South 


Business Notices. 


The new subjects of historical plates from the old 
Josiah Wedgwood pottery for Jones, McDuffee & Strat- 
ton add interest to the series which this enterprising 
firm has so successfully brought out. The last ones in- 
clude the Birthplace of Whittier, the Home of Emerson, 
the Old North Bridge, Concord, ete. The series now has 
reached forty-nine, every one of which represents impor- 
tant historical scenes, with appropriate inscriptions at 
back of each. 


Streets, on Thursday morning, May 30, at 11 o’clock, by 
Rey. Arthur Little, D.D., of Dorchester. 


THE address of John Fretwell till August 1 


will be care of Messrs. Brown, Shipley & Co., 123 Pall 
Mall, London, S.W. 


Marriages. 


In Ashby, rsth inst., by Rev. George S. Shaw, Edwin H. 
Bixby and Mary A. French, both of Ashby. 


The Hotel Lenox, Exeter and Boylston Streets, 
is especially attractive to people of taste and refinement, 
who appreciate whatever is the very est in all the features 
which should characterize an establishment of the first class. 
Pleasant surroundings, furnishings plainly selected with 
taste and artistic judgment, unhampered by limited means, 
an unsurpassed cuisine, which merits the praise of the 
epicure, and a service well-nigh perfect in its thorough 
yet unobtrusive completeness combine to make life at the 
Lenox less a burden than it might be under circumstances 
not so favorable. 


“ 


Established 1859. 


| J. S. Waterman & Sons, | 


Funeral 
Undertakers = 
=and Embalmers = 


2326 & 2328 Washington St. 


Open Day and Night...» 
... Telephone, Roxbury 72 or 73. 


The Abram French Company’s New Store.— 
The removal of a familiar landmark is always an interest- 
ing event, but not always deplorable; for in these up-to- 
date times the body politic readily accommodates itself to 
circumstances, especially when conditions are improved 
from all points of view. The Abram French Company, 
the well-known china, crockery, and glass ware dealers, 
whose history dates back eighty years, twenty-five of which 
have been spent on Franklin Street, have opened their 
hospitable doors in their new establishment, 47 and 49 
Summer Street, and now welcome their patrons to one of the 
most attractive stores in America, fitted with every modern 
device and improvement, and lavishly and artistically deco- 
rated throughout. The company occupy the entire build- 
ing of six floors and basement, all being connected with 
each other with elevators and telephones. The basement 
is devoted to packing and stock; the ground floor to the 
display of cut glass, 47ic-a-brac, etc., which are seen from 
the street through an elegant heavy plate-glass front, un- 
surpassed for beauty in Boston. The second floor is de- 
voted to china dinner sets, game and fish ‘sets, the new 
and rich designs selected with great care. On the third 
floor is a magnificent display of lamps, jardiniéres, punch 
bowls, and porcelain ware ; and the company’s offices and 
the very attractive hotel department, under the supervision 
of Mr. W. T. Rowe, a member of the company, occupy 
the fourth floor, with a superb exhibit of erockery, china, 
and glass. The fifth floor is devoted to white and common 
goods, kitchen goods, and yellow ware, and an elegant 
display of porcelain-lined refrigerators, which would. de- 
light the heart of any enterprising housekeeper. The 
sixth floor is devoted to general stock and storage. The 
public are cordially invited to inspect the establishment, 
and are assured that they will find, as the Queen of Sheba 
found on her visit to Solomon, that “* the half had not been 
told.” That increased prosperity will follow the Abram 
French Company into its new and elegant quarters, there 
can be no doubt ; and their numerous patrons and the pub- 
lic generally wish them every possible success in their new 
business home. 


Special rooms and all facilities connected 
with the establishment. 


PAN-AMERICAN EXPOSITION. 


If you want pleasant and conveniently located 
rooms,—quiet and homelike,—in fine residence 
section, address Mrs. B. H. GRovE, to1 Jew- 
ett Avenue, Buffalo, N.Y. Reference, by per- 
mission, Rev. Frederic H. Kent, pastor of the 
Parkside Unitarian Church. 


ee 
| pie oeebei! pneumonia in a better climate, as I did. 

Elevated Richmond suburb and health resort. Only 
Unitarian church in Virginia. Extra inducements to 
Unitarians. Medicinal springs, pine groves, free hotel 
site. Address E. S. REap, HIGHLAND SPRINGS, VA. 


ARLINGTON. t 
pe RENT, furnished, for long or short time. Situ- 

ated on a hill, near woods, water, and open fields, 
yet convenient to steam and electric cars. Eight rooms, 
modern improvements. For further particulars apply to 
Box 3, Watertown, Mass, 


WANTED. : 
A YOUNG LADY teacher of physical culture would 
like a Rgstion during summer months as compan- 
ion to ah elderly woman or invalid or as mother’s 
assistant in the care of children or house. Address ‘Miss 
C. E. P.,” 120 Lincotn AVENUE, SYRACUSE, New YorK. 


HUNGARIAN LADY, who speaks and 

reads with ease the principal languages of the conti- 
nent, would like to give lessons in any family, country or 
city. Address, by letter, Epwarp E, Hate, 39 Hicu- 
LAND STREET, BosTon. 


OUSEKEEPER,— A really competent home- 

maker desires a position where there are one or 

more servants; intelligent and cheerful with invalids; a 

good traveller; salary moderate; excellent references. 

Address “H.C. W.,” €hristian Register office, 272 Con- 
gress Street. 


eS 
A N American young: woman will take posi- 
. tion as Companion for the summer, without remun- 
eration, to lady or grown child, who intends going to the 
mountains, shore, or abroad. References. Care Christian 
Register, 272 Congress Street, Boston. ; 


New Bedsteads.—The latest styles of metallic bed- 
steads for the new century have just been placed on exhi- 
bition at the Paine Furniture Warerooms on Canal Street, 
and are attracting crowds of visitors daily. They are a 
long step in advance of the conventional bedstead of the 
last half-dozen years. They mark the highest advance in 
artistic design, and are well worth seeing. 


Dr. Lyon’s Perfect Tooth Powder 


Gives the most perfect satisfaction. It has.a world-wide 
reputation. Recommended by dentists, 


Congregational Church, corner of Exeter and Newbury* 
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upon the records, and a copy be sent to Mrs. 
Leighton.” 


New York League of Unitarian 
Women.—The fourteenth annual meeting was 
held on Friday, May 3, at the First Uni- 
tarian Church, Yonkers. A large number of 
ladies went up on two special cars from New 
York City and Brooklyn. The president, Mrs. 
Henry T. Wing, was in the chair. Owing to 
the illness of Mrs. Boas, Miss Savage acted as 
secretary. The annual reports were read, con- 
sisting of the report of the Religious News 
Committee, the reports of the secretaries and 
the treasurer, and the reports from and of the 
church Branch Alliances, there being seventeen 
of these. The election of officers followed, 
and the following nominees were elected: presi- 
dent, Mrs. Henry T. Wing; first vice-president, 
Mrs. E. Perry Jones; second vice-president, 
Mrs. W. S. Burton; third vice-president Mrs. 
G. R. Bishop; recording secretary, Mrs. E. L. 
Boas; corresponding secretary, Miss Charlotte 
Affield; treasurer, Mrs. H. D, Donnelly. The 
meeting was then adjourned to the Methodist 
church, which opened its doors with liberal 
hospitality for the luncheon hour. 

In the afternoon the regular meeting of the 
league was held, beginning its session at two 
o’clock. Mrs. D. W. Morehouse read a brill- 
iant paper on “Unitarianism, Old and New”; 
Mrs. William M. Brundage wrote a paper on 
“The Accord with Modern Knowledge,” which 
was read by Miss Low; and Mrs. William S. 
Burton read a paper on “The Future Work.” 
The report was given of the Philanthropic News 
Committee, prepared by Dr. Blackwell Robin- 
son. This included the work of the Post-office 
Mission, the Women’s Alliance, and the mis- 
sionary work of the Unitarian Church. The 
meeting was adjourned at 4 P.M. 


Churches. 


Brookline, Mass.—First Parish: Mr. 
W. M. Salter of the Ethical Society, Chicago, 
will give the sermon on Sunday, May 26, Dr. 
Lyon conducting the service. 


Chelsea, Mass.— The annual meeting of 
the First Unitarian Church occurred early in 
April. About six weeks previously the officers 
were much discouraged because the church was 
between five and six hundred dollars behind- 
hand on its running expenses; but all went to 
work with a will, and at the annual meeting the 
treasurer reported that all bills were paid, and 
the new year started with a clean balance sheet. 
This encouraging news is somewhat offset by 
the removal from the city of several active work- 
ers and the death of Mr. J. O. Fryer, whose loss 
will be greatly felt in every way. Nevertheless, 
our people are determined to carry forward the 
work with renewed energy and enthusiasm. 


Lexington, Mass.—First Parish, Rev. 
Carlton A. Staples: The young people here 
have one of the best guilds in the neighborhood 
of Boston, numbering about fifty active mem- 
bers. The guild takes entire charge of and re- 
sponsibility for the Sunday evening meetings 
throughout the year. May 12 Rev. Ida C. Hul- 
tin of Allston addressed a large union meeting 
that entirely filled the church, including the 
guilds of Concord, Bedford, Billerica, East 
Lexington, Winchester, and Lexington. The 
subject of the address was “ Experiencing Re- 
ligion”; and it was presented in a manner too 
seldom urged upon young people of our faith. 
Light refreshments and a social hour in the 
church parlor and vestry followed the service. 
Among the speakers announced for the remain- 
ing months of the year are Robert P. Clapp, 
Esq., Rev. W. H. Pierson, Rev. H. C. Parker, 
Mr. A. W. Stevens, Dr. H. H. Piper, Rev. W. I. 
Lawrance, Rev. L. B. Macdonald, and Mr. James 
P. Munroe. 


Mt. Pleasant, Mich.—The church services 
both morning and evening are well attended. 
The minister, Rev. Abraham Rihbany,  an- 
nounces themes for both. services throughout 
May as follows: May 5 (morning), “The Sym- 
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pathy of Religion”; (evening), “The Heaven of 
the Gentiles.” May 12 (morning), ‘““The Office 
of Religion”; (evening), “The Christian Heaven.” 
May 19 (morning), “Is Religien losing Ground ?” 
(evening) “Hell a Necessity.” May 26 (morn- 
ing), “Can we have a Religion without the 
Bible?” (evening) “How and Why do People go 
to Hell?” 


Spokane, Wash.—After a happy and suc- 
cessful pastorate of five and a half years, Rev. 
Oliver J. Fairfield has resigned, very greatly to 
the regret of the congregation. Mr. Fairfield 
has piloted the church through a now happily 
past period of financial depression. He has 
brought union and strength to the society, and 
won high opinions in the community. During 
his pastorate he occupied the pulpit every Sun- 
day except one (on which occasion Mrs. Fair- 
field preached), when he was attending a dis- 
tant conference. 

The sincerest resolutions of regret were passed 
by the society, in which gratitude for Mr. Fair- 
field’s unwearying devotion to the interests of 
the society were expressed, and the great affec- 
fon in which both Mr. and Mrs. Fairfield are 

eld. 


Personals, 


Mr. Rich, the student at Harvard College 
who was killed by a fall from a fifth-story win- 
dow of a dormitory, was the son of Rev. A. J. 
Rich of Dighton, Mass. The young man gave 
promise of a bright career, and our readers will 
sympathize with Mr. Rich and his family in this 
time of peculiar distress. 


Acknowledgments of the Children’s Mis- 
sion for April, 1901 : — 


Sunday-school, First Parish, Dorchester........ $150.00 
pander esi, Unitarian Society, Brattleboro, 
Sunday-school, Unitarian Society, West Newton, 38.53 
Sunday-school, Unitarian Society, Barre (in mite- 
BOXES) «+e ee cere eens enre nena neenaees sees ces 13.54 
A friend, Brattleboro, Vt......cceesesscececsenes 10,00 
$218 39 


EasTER OFFERINGS 


From the following Sunday-schools: Trinity Church, 
Roston, $30.00; Hawes Congregational Church, $6.43; 
All Souls’ Church, Heston ies Brewster, $10.00, 
First Church, Salem, $5.00; Marblehead, $1.80; Dover, 
N.H., $3.12; Windsor, Vt., $1.00; East Lexington, $6.24; 
Farmington, Me., $5.00; Westerly. R.I., $2.10; Chicopee 
Falls, $5.78; Uxbridge, $11.50; Green Harbor, $1.00; 
Howard Sunday-school, $24.75; Sudbury, fr.005 Brock- 
ton, $10.00; West Bridgewater, $3.00; Lebanon, N.H., 
$11.20; First Parish, Cambridge, $18.13; Brooklyn, Conn., 
$3.00; Burlington, Vt., $09.64; Wollaston, $15.093 Am- 
herst, $2.03;_RBrighton, $12.30; Watertown, $7.00; Lexing- 
ton, $10.50; Randolph, $6.59; Fairhaven, $7.49; Grafton, 
$5.00: West Somerville, $5.28; Petersham, $6.00; Dighton, 
$4.41; Gardner, $12.22; Channing Church, Newton, $20.36; 
Peabody, $4.98; Neponset, $11.02; Second Parish, Hing- 
ham, $6.87; eston, $20.00; Winchester, $10.09; Fram- 
ingham, $10.00; Chestnut Hill, $36.00; Brookfield, $1.50; 
Second Church, Athol, $6.60; North Society, Salem, 
$55.61; Bath, N-H., $2.50; Sturbridge, $6.50; Milford 
NH, $6,16; Winchendon, $4.09; Belmont Society and 
Sunday-school, $20.00; Berlin, $4.05; Norton, 2-50; 
Eastport, Me., $6.25; East Bridgewater, $8.50; Wellesley 
Hills, $11.50; Waterville, Me., $3.50; Beverly, $11.50; 
Norfolk unday-school, Dorchester, | $7.64; Medfield, 
$15.20; New North Society, Hingham, $6.35; Channing 
Sunday school, Newport, R.I., $7.16; Yarmouth. Me., 
$2.06; West Upton, {9.00; First Parish, Brookline, 
$25.28; First Parish, Cohasset, $21.75; Nantucket, $3.16 ; 
Young People’s Religious Union, $2.00; Waverley, $3.53; 
Reading, $8.01; Lawrence, $7.00; Lancaster. N.H., $2.10; 
East Boston, $3.30; Hyde Park, $5.81; Groton, $5.50; 
Nashua. $6.50; Third Congregational Society, Cambridge, 
$12 46; Kennebunk, Me., $10.00; Billerica, $5.00; Danvers, 
$3.00; Sandwich, $5.00; Westboro, $2.89: Third Relig- 
ious Society, Dorchester, $10.00; Waltham, $12.38; Somer- 
ville, $32.37; Hartford, Conn., $28.00; Tyngsboro, $2.00; 
Milton, $10.00; East Wilton, Be Xe GE ilton Centre, 
$4.00; Lancaster, $61.85; Andover, N.H., $2.74; Barre, 
$4.00; Holyoke, $5.00; Norwell, $1.70; Warwick, $2.15 ; 
Ayer, $3.18; Pembroke, $2.00; Whitman, $3.00; Woburn, 
$10 00; East Weymouth, $2.89; Church of the Disciples, 
Boston, $5.00; First Unitarian Society, Worcester, $25.00; 
Newburyport, $11.65: Duxbury, $3.00; Bedford, $5 60; 
Chelsea, $2.50; First Parish, Plymouth, $5.00; Dedham, 
$25.00; Ware, $4.25; New South Church, , oston, $10.00; 
Bolton, $3.00; First Congrega am Unitarian ciety, 
Bridgewater, $2.92; Second Unitarian Society, Brookline, 
$13.24; Roslindale, $13.15; West Bridgewater, $3.00; 
Leominster, $20.24; ‘Templeton, $3.40 Athol Centre, 
$3.35;. Charlestown, N.H., $5.00; Carlisle, eer Har- 
vard, $6.25; Laconia, N.H., $1.00; Franklin Falls, N.H 
$5 75: Walpale, N.H., $3.50; Dublin, N.H., $6.11 ; Haver- 
hill, $10.00; Millbury, $1.81; Medford, $10.00; Scituate, 
$9.00; Hopedale, $10.57; Sharon, aoe Fitchburg, $10.00; 
Hawes Unitarian Congregational Church, $34.79; West 
Roxbury, $25.00; Melrose, $10.00; art €., $7.00; 
Manchester, N.H., 10,00; Bangor, Me., $2.87; Lynn, 
$10.28; Arlington, $14,00. 
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New Historical Plates 


FROM WEDGWOOD 


-The subscribers have just landed, by 
steamer “New England,” from Liver- 
pool, several new subjects, viz. :— 


(Plate No. 49.) 


The Birthplace of Whittier, Haverhill 
With inscription at back, viz.: 
‘‘ Sit with me by the homestead hearth - 
And stretch the hands of memory forth 
To warm them by the wood fire’s blaze.” 
(From ‘‘Snowbound.’’) 
“T know.not where His islands lift 
Their fronded palms in air ; 
I only know I cannot drift 
Beyond His love and care.” 
—Whittier. 
(Plate No. 47.) 


The Home of Ralph Waldo Emerson 
Concord 
Inscribed at back, viz.: 
‘A friend may be reckoned the masterpiece of 
Nature.”’ 
(Plate No. 48.) - 


The “Old North Bridge,” Concord 
Inscribed at back, viz. + 
‘By the rude bridge that arched the flood, 

heir flag to April’s breeze unfurled, 

Here once the embattled farmers stood, 
And fired the shot heard round the world.” 

—Emerson. 
(Plate No. 4o.) 


Longfellow’s House, 1543 
Built by Col. John Vassall, 1759, 
Washington’s headquarters, 1775. 

Owned by Craigie family, 1793-1841. 

“Once, oh! once within these walls, 

One whom memory oft recalls, 
The father of his country dwelt.” 
—Longfellow. 
(Plate No. 42.) 


The White House, Washington 


Insctibed at back: 
Erected during President Washington’s term, 
17 


First occupied by President John Adams. 
Partially destroyed 1814. 
Restoration completed 1816. 


(Plate No. 44.) 
Inscribed at back: © 


Arlington, the Home of Martha Custis 


afterwards the wife of Washington. 
‘ tes the home of Robert E, Lee.) 
A National Cemetery where now rest’ 
17,000 Soldiers. ; 


(Plate No. 38.) 


The Return of the Mayflower 
Inscribed at back : 
“Casting a farewell look at the glimmering sail 
of the Mayflower, 
Distant, but still in sight, and sinking below the 
horizon.” 


The Courtship of Miles Standish, Longfellow. 


The above are the latest subjects of our 
series, of which we have 49 in Wedgwood 
dessert plates in. old blue (underglaze). We 
have most of the designs on Wedgwood old 
Dutch shape Pitchers, as well as on plates. 
Intending buyers will find attractive exhibits 
in the Dinner Set Dept., the Glass Dept., 
the Lamp Dept., and the Stock Pattern 
Dept. Our stock was never larger, more’ 
valuable and comprehensive than now. ; 


INSPECTION INVITED. 


Jones, McDuffee & Stratton Co, 


CHINA, GLASS AND LAMP MERCHANTS 
120 Franklin St., cor. Federal 


=o ae 1) oe 
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Mrs. E. Thayer, West Bridgewater....--++++-+++ $4.00 
Miss Helen A. Fowle...... t.-+.e0ee0s mt Sf 
“Widow's Mite,” North Chelmsford 
Mabel J. Spalter, Winchendon..- 
Miss Annie A. Ray...-.-...000- 
‘Two friends, Vineyard Haven.. 
Mrs.S. B. Cruft... 1s... eee 

Pataler sawareniia cess aslvecelccrn sone + $1,535.80 

H. PICKERING, 7reasurer, 
156 Oliver Street. 


The Massachusetts Convention. 


The annual meeting of the Convention of the 
Ministers of the Congregational Churches of the 
State, Orthodox and Unitarian, will be held on 
the 3oth inst. at the South Congregational 
Church, corner of Exeter and Newbury Streets. 

The one’ practical object which now engages 
the convention is the relief of the widows of 
those of their number who have died. The 
meeting of Thursday has a special interest for 
ladies on that account. It is the special oppor- 
tunity given to them to show their interest in a 
very noble effort, which is to be called a 
pers only in the larger sense of that large 
word. 


Hon. Charles S. May. 


Mr. May’s death brings to’a close the notable 
career of a man who was famed as a statesman, 
soldier, orator, author, editor, and citizen. He 
was born in Sandisfield, Mass., March 22, 
1830. At the age of four- years he moved 
with his parents to Richland, and spent his boy- 
hood days on a farm. After completing his 
academic education at the Kalamazoo branch of 
the University of Michigan, he studied law, and 
was‘admitted to the bar in 1854. 

He became associate political editor of the 
Detroit Zribune; and in this capacity and as 
Washington correspondent he remained until 
1856, when he resumed his practice of law.” He 
practised both at Battle Creek and Kalamazoo, 


_ and soon acquired a reputation as an able advo- 


cate and lawyer. In 1861 he raised the first 
volunteer company from Kalamazoo, and he 
was commissioned captain. He participated in 
several of the early battles, and led his compan 
with honor at Bull’s Run and Blackburn’s Ford, 
commanding the advarce picket guard. IlIl- 
health compelled him to leave the service at the 
close of the campaign; and in the fall of 1863 he 
was elected, by a large majority, lieutenant 
governor of the State. j 

As a lawyer, advocate, and orator, he was 
considered one of the ablest in Michigan and 
the North-west. His eloquence was fervid and 
convincing, and his English pure and flowing. 
His printed speeches were remarkable for their 
clearness and force, and contained abundant 
proof that they were the result of original and 
careful thought; yet those which were most 
powerful were extemporaneous. He was a man 
of strong convictions and sufficient moral cour- 


age and independence to do and dare for the. 


right, as the record of his life testified. In poli- 
tics he was not a partisan, except perhaps when 
great principles were at stake. He was unob- 
trusive and reserved in manner, but had an ex- 
tensive circle of friends. sith 

In the summer of 1876 he moved to Detroit, 
and received the unanimous vote of the Demo- 
cratic members of the legislature for United 
States senator. He was for a number of years 
vice-president of the National Unitarian Con- 
ference, and in 1870 was selected by the na- 
tional committee to fill the vacancy in the office 
of president. 

Mr. May recently published a volume entitled 
“Speeches of the Stump, the Bar, and the Plat- 
form,” compiled from his own platform work. 
Later he published a second, “How we are 
governed in State and Nation,” and a third in 
manuscript form is now about ready. 


In last week’s Christian Register the public 
anniversary reception of the Boston Young 
Men’s Christian Union was announced as for 


the forty-eighth year. It should have been the] 


fiftieth, as the Union was organized in 1851. _ 


leaf sockets. 


of mowing. machines. 


seen. 
ment and everything that can be desired for practical grass cutting in the hay 
field. 


teeth; do not tear up the grass roots. 


the Bullard. 
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LOOKING AHEAD! 


Water that has run over the wheel 
has°*done its work. It’s water up the 
river that i going to run the mill now. 

Apply the moral in your purchase 
of a brass bed. The old familiar patterns 
are like water. that has run over the 
wheel. They have done their work and 
lived their time. It’s the patterns which 
are coming out new this month that will 
run the mill in this 20th century. 

Here is a first glimpse at the new 
designs. They are worthy of very close and critical study. The tubing 
is extra large. The main frames are elliptical, with leaf ornaments and 
The outline is also elliptical, and the huskings form an ellipse. 
> It is a bedstead of distinction, and is attracting much attention daily 


from visitors. 


PAINE FURNITURE CO., 


Rugs, Draperies, and Furniture, 
48 CANAL ST., BOSTON. 


WORCESTER STANDARD BUCKEYE MOWER. 


Worcester Chain=-Gear Buckeye Mower 


More valuable improvements have been added to the Worcester Buckeye 
Mowers within the last two years than for any period since the introduction 
Such wonderful advancement in construction for Increased 
Strength, Durability, Good Work, Light Draft, and Long Life has seldom been 
The Worcester Buckeye Mower for 1901 has every up-to-date improve- 


Do not fail. to see the Worcester Buckeye for 1gor. 


Worcester Horse Rake 


The Worcester Horse Rake is built to last. Flattened sled-runner shaped 
Turns hay bottom side up. Anybody 


can handle it. It tells its own story in practical work. ‘Try it, and you will 


Bullard Hay Tedder 


The standard Hay Tedder of America. All tedders good for anything 
are imitations of it. You can never know the value of a tedder until you use 


buy it. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


|THE RICHARDSON “MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Worcester, Mass. 


SEND FOR CATALOGS. 


Mr. CHADWICK’S SERMONS | Theodore Parker to a Young Man. 


The Twenty-sixth Series of Mr. Chadwick’s Sermons 
is printing in the usual form tor the season of 1900-1901. 
Copies can be had for six cents each, the annual series for 
fifty cents, including postage of copies sent by mail. 


Now ready: 


Songs in Exile. 

The Reign of Law. 

. The Re-birth of Jesus. 
. The Prophetic Soul. 
Thomas Henty Huxley. 
. Phillips Brooks. 

. The Attentive Soul. 


This letter from Theodore Parker, to a young man just 
starting out in life, was first printed in the Christian 
Register in 1885, and afterward in leaflet form, It has 
been some time out of print; and yet, from its straight- 
forward, manly tone in relation Yo life, duty, wealth, study, 
religion, is still called for as a very available tract to be 
handed to boys and youth. It is entered permanently in 


; the Register Tract Series, and may be had at any time. 
(A Doubter’s Faith. £ 4 : a 


Nowaonn 


Single copy, 2 cts.; per hundred, 50 cts. 


_ GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 
Boston... 


Address Christian Register Association, 


27a Congress Street, = = = 27a Congress Street, Boston. 
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Pleasantries. 


“What reform are you interested in now?” 
“I am advocating that people be paid double 
for the work they do when they don’t feel like 
working.” —Chicago Record. 


Two Unitarian ministers, J. and S., met on the 
street. S. said, “Well, J., how are you?” Thump- 
ing his chest J. replied, “Sound, sir, all sound.” 
Whereupon S. said, “I hope there is some sense.” 


Customer: ‘What is that porterhouse steak 


worth?” Marketman (weighing it): “Ninety- 
five cents.” Customer: “I’ll take that pumpkin 
over there. I’m a vegetarian.”—Chicago Trib- 
une. 


Sophy: “Oh, Maria, I’m so gladsto meet you, 
I haven’t seen you for ever so long. Where 
are you lodging?” Maria (loftily): “I don’t 
lodge. I am married and have taken a flat.” 
Sophy: “You don’t sayso? What is his name?” 
Lixchange. 


Wonders.— As for the woman, she found the 
chief wonders of creation not in the culminating 
vertebrate, but in the lower orders of life. “The 

jellyfish, for instance!” exclaimed the woman. 
“How was it ever got to jell so beautifully ?”— 
Detroit Journal. 


B. read a sermon before the conference. The 
conference voted to print it, and appointed S. 
chairman of a committee to raise the money. 
Asking a layman for a contribution, he said he 
should like to know first what kind of a sermon 
it was, and asked, “What was it about?” “Oh,” 
said S., “about fifteen minutes too long.” 


That is what the Church has set out for and 
what she will get: a brief, clear, irenical, evan- 
gelical creed, with such a Presbyterian flavor 
that on tasting it, as one would a teaspoonful 
of fresh maple syrup, he will say with a light in 
his eye: “That is the genuine thing! Take my 
order for a weekly supply of it as long as I live.” 
Interior. 


The late William M. Evarts, sometime leader 
of the American bar, had a farm in Vermont 
where swine are bred with especial care. He 
once sent a barrel of pickled pork to the his- 
torian, George Bancroft, with this letter: “I am 
glad to send you two products of my pen to-day, 
—a barrel of pickled pork and my eulogy on 
Chief Justice Chase.” 


Dr. Hedge and Dr. Bartol spent a summer 
together Down East. One Sunday Dr. Bartol 
preached to a congregation largely composed of 
fishermen. Dr. Hedge was curious to know the 
effect upon them, and asked one old salt what he 
thought about the preaching and the sermon. 
The reply was, “Wall, his ideas was absurd, 
and his language was pre-pos-terious.” 


Judge Lindley, of the St. Louis Circuit Court, 
is fond of a quiet joke. A raw German, sum- 
moned for jury duty, desired to be relieved. 
“Schudge,” he said, “I can nicht understand 
English goot.” Looking over the crowded bar, 
his eye filled with humor, the judge replied: 
“Oh, you can serve! You won’t have to un- 


derstand good English. You won’t hear any | 


here.” 
The house of Frank Buckland, the naturalist, 


was the rendezvous for many and various per- | / 


sonalities. A neighbor, returning home one 
day, found an enormous crowd in front of the 
house. Seeing a police constable, he inquired 
the reason for such a crowd. The officer replied 
that there was a dinner party at Mr. Buckland’s, 
adding: “Not that there’s anything extraordi- 
nary in a dinner party, sir, but it’s the company; 
for Tom Thumb, the Circassian giantess, and 
the Siamese twins have already arrived, and 
some more of them are expected.” 
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‘DEFAULTED MORTGAGES 
AND 


WESTERN LANDS 


BOUGHT FOR CASH. 


I desire especially to buy in Kansas, Nebraska, and the 


Dakotas. Correspondence solicited. 


Ss, K. HUMPHREY, 
640 Exchange Building, Boston, Mass. . 


WESTERN 


MORTGAGES 


AND FORECLOSED LANDS 
Bought for Cash. 
CHAS. E. GIBSON, 45 Milk St., Boston 


TO TAXPAYERS. 


Assrssor’s OrFicr, City Hatt 
Boston, May 1, 190r. 

Your attention is called to our circular (now being 
distributed throughout the city) relative to making returns 
on property subject to taxation as early as possible before 
June 15 at 12 o’clock M. 

Per order of the Board of Assessors, 
GEORGE A. COMINS, Secretary. 
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The above is the title of a pamphlet which | ? 
we will mail to those interested on application. | Dean, B. P. BOWNE, 12 Somerset Street. 


ATMANU> JOHN H. PRAY 
FACTURERS 


WASMINCTON 


CARPETS AND UPHOLSTERY, 
OPP. BOYLSTON ST.” 


When Visiting 
BOSTON 


register at the 


NEW |. 
HOTEL ee 
BELLEVUE 


adjoining 
Unitarian Building. 
BEACON ST. 


GILLOTT’S 


PENS, 


THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS, 
HAVE CAINED THE 


CRAND PRIZE, 
Paris Exposition, 1900. 
This is the Highest Prize ever Awarded to Pens, 


Educational. 
CONCORD SCHOOL 


Concord, Massachusetts. 


Prepares boys for college and scientific school. 
For catalogue address 
Tuomas H. Ecxreipt, Headmaster. 


POWDER POINT SCHOOL 
- FOR BOYS . 
Elementary and advanced classes. 


Individual 
teaching. Scholarships. 
F. B. KNAPP, S.B., Duxbury, Mass. 


THE ALLEN SCHOOL ®*7,.A53"70% 


Advantages of a cultured home. Thorough College 
or Tech. preparation. Seven pupils to one instructor. 
References: Mr, N. T. ALLEN and 2,500 living alumni. 
Illustrated catalogue. 


PROSPECT HILL SCHOOL 


GREENFIELD, MASS. 
Established in 1869. Reference, Rev. E. E. Hale, D.D, 


Miss IDA’ F. FOSTER 
Miss CRROLINE R. CLARK} Principals. 


Miss Hyde’s Home School. 


FRAMINGHAM, MASS. 


_A pleasant home and careful, expert training for six 
little girls under twelve years of age. 
Metropolitan advantages of 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY oye) kind. 


tors, 1350 Students from 9B Universities, 31 Foreign 
countries and from 35 Americam States and Terri- 
tories. WILLIAM F, WARREN, President.” 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY For, Collese |, Graduates 


: free rooms and free tui- 
tion in the heart of 


Boston. Nearly two SCHOOL OF THEOLOGY 


hundred students. Fifty-fourth Year opens September 18. 
Address Dean, M. D. BUELL, 12 Somerset Street. 


.For College Graduates 
py ah ibe ey too special Scholarships of 
25 each, ocated close to 
the Courts. Four hundred SCHOOL OF LAW 
students last year. Opens October 2. Address Dean, 
S.C, BENNETT, Isaac Rich Hall, Ashburton Place. 


All College Graduates 
are favored in the entrance 


SCHOOL OF MEDICINE 


FOR 
GIRLS 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 


examination. Exceptional 
clinical and laboratory 


facilities. Opens October 3. Address Dean, J. P. 
SUTHERLAND, 295 Commonwealth Avenue. 

Five: hundred students 
BOSTON UNIVERSITY in attendance. Elective 


courses in great 
variety. Admis- 


COLLEGE OF LIBERAL ARTS 


sion from certificating schools without examination. All, 
the collegiate degrees. Opens September 19, Address 
Dean, W.. E. HUNTINGTON, 12 Somerset Street. : 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY counsso? aing to. me 
Geerces ot Suitcgs GRADUATE DEPARTMENT 


raduates only. Opens September 19. Address’ 


& SONS Co., 


BOSTON. 
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